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WHO'S WHO 


MARTA WANKOWICZ is the daughter of a well- 
known Polish writer. She herself has contributed 
to one of the large newspapers of Warsaw, Kurier 
Poranny, and has also written scripts for the radio. 
She was in Oxford, England, in 1939, but returned 
to her country on September 3, 1939. During the 
aggression, she served as a nurse in a military hos- 
pital. A few months ago, she contrived to escape 
from Poland, and is now a student at Rosemont 
College, Pa. She hopes that these memoirs may be 
of interest, for “this is an anniversary now of 
Poland’s bloody fighting against an aggressor who 
has unceasingly pursued the destruction of Chris- 
tian European civilization.” To us, it is a heart-cry 
of a young patriot who has lived through tragedy. 
.. . LOUIS J. GALLAGHER, S.J., was a member 
of the Papal Relief Mission in Russia, closely co- 
operating with the American agency under Mr. 
Hoover. We publish his article because it throws 
light on the complex problem of innocent humanity 
under war conditions. The arguments against 
Father Gallagher’s position are strong. But again, 
his considerations are strong. ... A. C. MURRAY 
is editor of the Tidings of Los Angeles, Calif. The 
event he commemorates is worthy of perpetual rec- 
ord. .. . JOHN WILTBYE has again been talking 
things over with his Kentucky friends. They seem 
rather dejected about the State and the state of 
the nation. .. . GERARD DONNELLY concludes, 
this week, his report on the clerical ayes and nays 
in regard to anti-Catholicism in the United States. 
We are most grateful to the Bishops and priests 
who sent us their replies. . . . GEORGE SWIFT, 
free-lancer of New York, is a subtle satirist, and 
sO we warn readers to watch as they read. 
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COMMENT 











THE VOTE is yours for the casting. It is only one 
tiny vote out of more than thirty odd millions. But 
it is yours, and precious. Though it does not of it- 
self sway the destinies of the country, it adds up 
one more to the combined vote. Whether you vote 
for the winning candidate or for the loser, your 
fraction is tremendously important. In the last 
Presidential election, 27,000,000 citizens did not 
vote. The absentees from the polls constituted forty 
per-cent of the electorate. That is a far greater 
percentage than the winning candidate captured. 
The twenty-seven million who did not vote could 
have swept the country any way it wished. Get up 
and go to the polls. Take time off from the other 
things you plan to do on election day. Mark your 
ballot. You are only one out of millions, but you 
help to make up the millions. Vote according to 
your conscience, vote out of love for your country, 
vote to safeguard the nation during the next four 
years. It is important to elect the best President. 
It is important to elect the best Senator and Repre- 
sentative. It is equally important to elect the best 
candidate for every political office, however petty 
the office. With a proud flourish, as a citizen, cast 
your vote on November 5. 


AGAINST the background of the centenary of the 
establishment of the Hierarchy in California, de- 
scribed in this issue, the Sixth Annual Congress 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine con- 
vened in Los Angeles, October 12-16. Its general 
purpose, in the words of His Excellency, Archbishop 
Cantwell, of Los Angeles, was “to bring back 
Christ to a world that has forgotten Him.” The 
four-day program was a comprehensive and scien- 
tific course in progressive and articulate Catholic 
Action. Every phase of the Catholic apostolate— 
apologetic, educational, literary, parochial and so- 
cial—was presented, discussed, and challenged by 
experts and devoted authorities, leaders and work- 
ers. The Congress was not only a mobilization of 
clergy, religious and laity for the spread of Cath- 
olic doctrine but a program of ways and means to 
translate enthusiasm into definite action. Those 
who attended the gathering left Los Angeles with 
a quickened zeal for spreading the truth and, what 
is more important, with an adequate and scientific 
knowledge of how to go about it. 


GRADUALLY the true stature of the pioneer 
priests of America is emerging from the obscurity 
in which unfriendly history has hidden them. This 
month, the people of Michigan dedicated a heroic 
statue to the memory of Father Gabriel Richard, 
the saintly Sulpician, who was one of the founders 
of the West. Father Richard is the only priest ever 
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to serve in the Congress of the United States. He 
established in Michigan the first girls’ college, the 
first seminary and was the first Chaplain of the 
Michigan Militia. He started the first newspaper in 
that State and imported presses to print the first 
books. With the erection of this statue on the spot 
where Father Richard celebrated Mass 125 years 
ago, due recognition is given to another of those 
truly great priests who laid the foundation of faith 
and culture in the United States. 


NEW frontiers are broken, if we are to believe the 
films, only to the roar of six-guns in the hands of 
the James’ boys and the Daltons. You would never 
believe that there were quieter, more fruitful ways 
of subduing the wildernesses of America a century 
ago. Yet, under many a nun’s coif and wimple there 
is and was a pioneering heart that might have 
shamed a Dan’l Boone. It was only such a heart, 
bent on the high adventure of opening new fron- 
tiers for the Faith, that could not find it in itself 
to quail, when the first Sisters of Providence, 
parched and dusty, climbed down from the stage- 
coach that creaked into the clearing on the banks 
of the Wabash in the late afternoon of October 22, 
1840. Six of them there were, Mother Theodore 
Guérin and five companions. Four thousand miles 
away lay lu belle France; around them, not a vil- 
lage, not even a house—only the forest. But the 
forest has been tamed, and the lawlessness that 
tamed it has in turn been molded by Christian 
law into civilization. In this work, the Sisters of 
Providence there in their original home, and 
throughout the country in their 107 schools, have 
had a splendid share. And the great law of growth 
that works in all Christ’s interests still urges them 
on: still newer frontiers in China are challenging 
them, and they and others answer. The Ark is a 
fine symbol of the Church, but for us Americans, 
would not an equally good one be the Covered 
Wagon? 


GENEROSITY is one of the badges of the poor. 
Our magnificent Catholic education is built and 
carried on, in large part, by the dollars of the poor, 
not by the nuggets of the millionaires. And no bet- 
ter proof of this generosity of the poor can be 
found than in the matter of birth-control. A recent 
study, issued by the Population Committee of the 
National Economic and Social Planning Associa- 
tion, reports that of white urban women, only those 
on relief are producing enough children for perma- 
nent population replacement. These same women, 
the report continues, are less well educated. By 
placing these two facts in juxtaposition, the Com- 
mittee seems to want us to draw the conclusion 











that these women have children simply because 
they are ignorant, because they know no better. 
You do not have to know much to practise birth- 
control. The truth is, that the poor have children 
because they want them, because their normal de- 
cency has not been made rotten by an education in 
selfishness which birth-control clinics are spread- 
ing over the country. The more privileged classes, 
as the report shows, are already infected with the 
poison. If the work of the birth-controllers is more 
and more legalized, under the pretext of lightening 
the “burden” of the poor, where will we end? For 
the wealthy will certainly not take up that burden. 
They have tasted the noxious fruit and found it 
sweet—let them not pass it on to the generous 
poor, and involve them in the fall. 


CHRISTIANS of all faiths cannot but sympathize 
with the aims of the Methodist National Christian 
Mission: “to restore the inner sources of the nation 
through repentance, faith, devotion and responsible 
citizenship.” The authors of this revival movement 
declare that “this country is going either Com- 
munist, Fascist or Christian,” and that “the deci- 
sion is at our doors.” Their purpose is to try to 
reach the 60,000,000 of our population who do not 
oelong to any church or practise any religion, 
through a program of mass-meetings and other 
intensive missionary efforts. We may doubt the 
permanent spiritual efficacy of mass-meetings on 
the irreligious, but the national calamity of the 
lapse of all religious belief on the part of almost 
half our population should awaken the zeal of Cath- 
olics. Perhaps individual initiative in spreading the 
Kingdom of Christ is the most efficacious means of 
bringing the riches of Faith to the “have-nots.” But 
great, too, is the need for Retreat houses, where the 
permanence of grace goes hand in hand with all 
the answers for those who are groping for light 
and the restoration of eternal truth to empty lives. 
Feeding the famine-stricken multitudes of Europe 
is a burning current question. We have starving 
millions here at home. We have the food. Distribu- 
tion is the problem. 


AS the people of war-torn Europe accustom them- 
selves to air-raids, so the people of this country be- 
come habituated to political oratory. Periodically 
Colonel Lindbergh sounds a loud danger signal and 
periodically a spokesman for the Administration 
utters a resounding reply, and all is clear until the 
next outburst. No longer are we startled either at 
the Colonel’s remarks or the panic which they ap- 
parently create. The panic may be intended, but 
Mr. Lindbergh would probably secure closer atten- 
tion and win more conviction if he would narrow 
his sector and not expose himself on every flank 
at once. We are wholeheartedly with him in his 
insistence that we stay out of the war and keep 
to the principle of America first. We see much 
point in his criticisms of our foreign policy. We 
believe that his strictures on the Administration’s 
defense program coupled with his own proposals 


thereon merit close and serious attention. We do 
not, however, follow him, nor will millions of others 
who may agree with him upon the preceding points, 
when he professes apparently a complete indiffer- 
ence to the outcome of the struggle in Europe. We 
insist on keeping out of that struggle, but we are 
fearfully concerned over it. If Lindbergh is as in- 
different as he professes to be, at that point we 
must decidedly part company with him. 


WHEN the works of notorious Liberals or Mod- 
ernists were placed upon the Index by former 
Popes, the English-speaking world was loud in its 
shocked expressions of solicitude lest liberty of 
thought should have been violated. But when a 
prominent Fascist author like Alfredo Oriani is 
condemned by our present Holy Father, the occur- 
rence is passed over in silence and the only vocifera- 
tions come from Roberto Farinacci and his anti- 
Papal Regime Fascista in Italy. Papal disapproval 
of Oriani’s works, says Bishop Cazzani of Cre- 
mona, Italy (quoted by the N.C.W.C. News Ser- 
vice), is the ground, along with the Pope’s solici- 
tude for the war sufferers, “for these offensive at- 
tacks upon the Holy See.” The works of Oriani 
were placed upon the Index “not for political rea- 
sons but because of the many and grave errors 
that they contain with respect to Catholic dogma 
and morals: errors which Oriani himself, some 
time before his death . . . repudiated and repented.” 
In this instance, not even the most ardent Pope- 
fearer will be alarmed. Why then should the gen- 
eral principle that underlies the Index be such a 
red flag? That principle is simply that no one should 
taste the stuff in a bottle marked “poison,” just to 
see whether it really is harmful—one should take 
the druggist’s word. Thank God that we have a 
strict mother, who will not have her children in- 
jured. 


SO urgent and numerous are the practical ques- 
tions of support for church, clergy and schools in 
our parishes that the deeper and more spiritual side 
of parish life is often overlooked. Hence the great 
value of such an event as the Liturgical Week, held 
in Chicago October 21-25. Modeled on the fruitful 
Liturgical Weeks for many years past held in Bel- 
gium, the Chicago assemblage was long and care- 
fully prepared in order to bring together clergy 
and laity of this country interested in the liturgical 
revival. Stress was laid upon the exemplification 
of liturgical practice, in a spirit of religious worship 
rather than of mere debate; also the theology and 
the spiritual significance of the liturgy were em- 
phasized. Out of such doctrinal study and such 
practice comes necessarily a closer union of the 
parish, in its members, with their invisible Head, 
Jesus Christ, and a finer sense of responsibility 
for all that will promote this closer union. Given 
this spiritual understanding, the material questions 
of the parish will easily solve themselves. We con- 
gratulate the Liturgical Week on their placing the 
first things first! 
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| NURSED THE NAZIS 
WHEN THEY INVADED POLAND 


MARTA WANKOWICZ 











ONE year ago, as did many Polish girls, I finished 
school. I am eighteen. I had once a home, parents, 
sister. All this is over. War destroys easily human 
lives. 

But that is not what I wanted to tell. My story 
is a story of hundreds of Polish girls who lived this 
September in Poland. For the first time in our lives 
we met human suffering. I worked like many of 
my comrades in a Polish military hospital as a 
nurse. We worked feverishly. We had no time even 
to think. There were hundreds and thousands of 
Polish wounded soldiers, there were many sick 
Bolsheviks and Germans whom we nursed, too, as 
well as our own soldiers. You see, we were young, 
and idealists. We thought that the hospital was 
beyond the nationalities and we gave our blood to 
save the lives of wounded German boys as well as 
Polish. They taught us quickly that we were wrong, 
awfully wrong. 

We looked at the dying men, we watched our 
country sink under the waves of brutal aggression, 
we suffered starvation and humiliations, rudeness 
and cruelties. 

You ask me about bombardments? No, that was 
not the most terrible thing in this war. For us, who 
were eighteen and twenty, the most awful experi- 
ence was the discovery that men cannot understand 
each other and that even my youth, meeting youth 
in a nineteen-year-old German soldier, meets only 
hatred and hardness. 

I entered the hospital as a nurse September 15, 
1939. It was at Chelm, the principal city of the dis- 
trict in which were situated the lands of our family 
and friends and our neighbors. 

The region around Chelm is the center of Poland; 
it is where both the invading armies came last, the 
place where they met. Until October 7, the Polish 
Army, commanded by General Kleberg, fought 
there to their last cartridge. I served at the hospi- 
tal two months and it was my lot to work succes- 
sively under Polish command, then Bolshevik and 
finally, German. 

My first charge was a cadet officer named Stan- 
islas Stach, wounded September 13. He stayed on 
the battlefield alone, abandoned (circumstances not 
having permitted our soldiers to carry him imme- 
diately to the hospital). He was not at all sure that 
he would not die out there, without help. During 
that long night he thought deeply over many 
things, perhaps too deeply for his nineteen years. 
But the gaiety of youth stayed with him. He asked 
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me eagerly for my first waltz .. . after the war. 

I met Stach a few months later at Warsaw, along 
the street. He dragged himself along heavily on his 
crutches. We said “Good Day” to each other gaily 
and in a moment we were both reminded of the 
invitation to the waltz, the waltz after the war. 
Hastily, feverishly, we began to speak of anything 
else—banal, indifferent things. 

I was never so near peasants as during this war. 
In their resigned suffering, in the serenity of their 
patience, there was a sublime sanity, more than 
human—the sanity of growing grass. 

Smereka, a young soldier of twenty-four, of the 
Sambor region, paralyzed to his waist, never 
doubted that he would get better. The mobilization 
surprised him during a party one evening. He 
danced until dawn. Then he went to war. His home 
is now burned. He often speaks of rebuilding it. He 
asks his wounded fellows their advice on the qual- 
ity of wood he should use. He dreams of his house 
in every detail. And the rest of us—we know that 
he will die. He is one of those whose passing is 
inevitable; one of those whom death has long 
shadowed. 

One morning, about four A.M., I was called. A 
new transport of wounded had arrived. Through 
gloomy wards I hurried to the dressing room. On 
the way I brushed by a litter resting on the floor 
and I heard someone sigh: O, Schwester! . . . vor- 
sichtig ... es tut mir weh ... das Bein! (O, sister, 
look out! It hurts me, my leg!) 

These, then, were German wounded that they 
had brought us. 

The first of them, whose wounds I dressed, was 
named Kurt, a mere boy of nineteen, of the motor- 
ized troops. He trembled like a leaf. I don’t know 
if it was from cold or from fear on finding himself 
among Poles of whom he had apparently been told 
tales unbelievably bloody. I put my hand on his 
shoulder: “Come, what makes you so afraid?” 

He calmed himself and looked at me like a fierce, 
frightened hawk, but with eyes of a child. He had 
a large and dangerous wound. 

One morning, arriving in the ward, I was just in 
time to see the beginning of a serious hemorrhage. 
It was Kurt. The doctors were already waiting for 
him in the operating room. He had to have a blood 
transfusion. They asked for a volunteer who would 
be willing to give blood to Kurt. The nurse Ma- 
jewka got up without a word. Her blood was the 
same type as Kurt’s. All our Polish soldiers knew 





where she went. Eyes from every bed followed her. 
No one opposed her. No one blamed her. 

When Kurt returned from the operating room, 
I rested the stump of his left arm on a little pillow. 
A few hours later, when he regained consciousness, 
he called me: “Do you know, nurse? Have you 
seen? ...” 

I sat down beside his bed and tried to persuade 
him that one can easily live without a left arm. 
The tone of voice rather than the words calmed 
him. Despite his efforts two heavy tears escaped 
from between his tightly closed lids. Kurt asked 
me: Bleiben sie hier, Schwester. (Stay here, sis- 
ter.) 

So I stayed longer, his feverish hand in my hands. 
I wiped his moist brow with a white cloth. Kurt 
kept his eyes closed. He muttered in Polish: Siestra 
... (Sister). 

Poppman had a shattered leg. Poppman was 
twenty-one. His fiancée was waiting for him in 
Germany. He was a champion swimmer. He could 
not lose his leg. When his fever fell, he sang in a 
clear, young voice. When the pain increased he suf- 
fered in silence, courageously—“his part of the 
war.”’ When they brought the cart near to take him 
to the dressing-room, Poppman bit his lips so he 
would not cry out, so he would not sob at the mo- 
ment when he was lifted. We tried to spare him 
pain, but Poppman’s eyes dilated with suffering. I 
repeated to the orderlies: Powolutku .. . pomalutku 
... (carefully, slowly). Poppman understood that 
these words meant solicitude. Lying on the table 
when they removed his blood-stained bandages, he 
repeated: Powolutku ... pomalutku. 

The doctor who expected a German for dressing, 
was astonished. 

“Whom have you brought me then?” he asked. 

“It is just that we teach the Germans to speak 
Polish, Captain,” said an orderly coming to atten- 
tion. 

But they also taught us German. 

Alexander, a young German soldier, got his bac- 
calaureate a year ago. He spoke French and Eng- 
lish. I was often by his bed. His right leg was 
broken just above the knee. His thigh was swollen 
and suppurated. His sufferings gave a cast to his 
boyish face that he will never lose. We were almost 
of the same age. Just a year ago, I, too, got my 
baccalaureate, Alexander showed me letters from 
his mother. She waits for him in Berlin. 

“Have you finally received word from your 
father?” Alexander asked me. 

“No. None.” 

“And of your home in Warsaw?” 

“T have no home now.” 

“And of your family, your relatives?” 

“T only know that my godfather was killed in a 
battle against the Germans. He was a colonel.” 

After two months, I was to leave the hospital. 
Alexander would still be there for a long time. It 
was thus, then, that I broke the rule of the hospital 
and for the first time since we knew each other, 
questioned him. 

“Alexander, I want you to be frank. A year ago 
we both finished school. In spite of all the obstacles 


that have been put between us, I think we can 
understand each other. You know that we make no 
difference here between the wounded Germans and 
the wounded Poles. Now, as I leave the hospital, I 
think I have the right to ask you: ‘Aren’t you 
sorry at all for what you have done in Poland?’ ” 

Alexander looked at me attentively for an in- 
stant. Then he answered me without the slightest 
hesitation: “What makes me sorry, sister, is to 
have to tell you that I am sorry for nothing. I don’t 
regret a thing!” 


During these two months I had three days off. 
My mother came to take me to the country. I left 
the world of the hospital behind me, to flee into 
the reality that surrounded it. The autos were 
requisitioned long since. We had to travel with 
horses. We could only travel at night. My mother 
who wished to bring me back as soon as possible, 
had forgotten this precaution and had to take shel- 
ter under a barn, because a German plane, having 
noticed her carriage on the road, had swooped 
down and made her a target for its machine- 
gunner. 

On the return trip we picked up a soldier we met 
on the road. He was unarmed and had no belt. His 
coat was carelessly buttoned. He said: “All is 
lost.” 

Upon our arrival at my uncle’s home, I under- 
stood the truth for the first time. A bomb bursting 
in this far away and peaceful spot, left my uncle 
with his arm in a sling. He was standing now 
among several young officers and cadets, a map in 
his hand. They were looking at it attentively. These 
boys had received orders to lay down arms and re- 
turn to their homes. But they had decided, instead, 
to lay out their route toward the Hungarian fron- 
tier and to go to France. They ripped off their uni- 
form buttons, the eagle buttons. I took them me- 
chanically with the instinctive thought: ‘““They may 
be useful later.” 

Two officers gave me their revolvers of Polish 
make, new type. They asked me to hide them, to 
guard them carefully, to return them when they 
were needed in the future. 

They left during the night and I knew: part of 
my country is leaving. 

The same night, at our home, a strange regiment 
stopped for a brief rest. It was made up of all those 
who wanted to fight at any price. They were from 
all branches of the army. Some Boy Scouts and fac- 
tory workers were with them; some of them only 
fourteen. The orders given, they immediately pre- 
pared to leave. It was hard to see children go—their 
small, aching feet; their thin arms trembling under 
the weight of rifles. 

I sewed the buttons on them, that I had kept, the 
eagle buttons. I gave them the revolvers that were 
given me that morning “for those who will fight 
on.” They left. The night swallowed their closed 
ranks, row by row. The night and the forest and 
the uncertain future. 

Again part of my Independent Fatherland left 
me. 

(To be continued) 
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CALIFORNIA REMEMBERS 
THE CENTURY OF ITS BISHOPS 


AUGUSTINE C. MURRAY 











BEFORE the adoring presence of 110,000 of the 
faithful, a Cross, a human Cross was formed on 
the greensward of the Coliseum at Los Angeles on 
Sunday, October 13, to celebrate the hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of the hierarchy in Cali- 
fornia. That Cross was formed by the priests and 
Sisters of the Archdiocese with the altar in the 
transept. At this altar, shaded by an Arabic can- 
opy, His Excellency, the Most Rev. Amleto Gio- 
vanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, offered the Eucharistic Christ in thanks- 
giving for the blessings that the direct union with 
the See of Peter has brought to this western land. 
Assisted by sixty archbishops and bishops from all 
parts of the Americas, the Most Rev. John J. 
Cantwell, Archbishop of Los Angeles, joined with 
his faithful to ask the further blessings of peace 
upon the whole nation. 

One hundred years of faith, of grace, and of the 
good life, has been the portion of California. One 
hundred years of that full and abundant life which 
marks God’s way with men has been the heritage 
of this State so blessed in a natural way by God; 
one hundred years, a century of Catholic tradition, 
with its work and consolation, its persecutions and 
its trials. 

Catholic tradition is a precious thing, a holy 
thing, a thing of God leading men to Heaven. 
Wherever it is found, there we have the peace and 
contentment and the tranquillity which comes from 
Christ’s justice and charity. Catholic tradition is a 
blessing upon souls and even upon the soil where 
it has taken root. It hallows and sanctifies all that 
it touches. It causes to bloom and to fructify all 
that is Godlike in man and what is beautiful in 
nature. It makes Christ to walk again among men; 
it gives to sky and sea and earth, a sacramental 
force by which these honor God and serve men. 

This tradition which is of Heaven and of earth, 
is canonically established when the Supreme Pon- 
tiff sends his representative to rule the souls of 
men in a newly formed diocese. It is then that 
Catholic tradition becomes an official agency in the 
salvation of men. The first Bishop brings with him 
into the new diocese the Pontifical stamp of apos- 
tolic authority which marks that territory as espe- 
cially consecrated to God and His Divine service. 
The first Bishop brings new life, new hope and new 
vigor into a land which for years had been labor- 
ing under the difficulties of a missionary country. 

The Christian eyes of Don Juan Rodriguez Ca- 
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brillo first sighted California in 1542. He was fol- 
lowed by Don Sebastian Vizcaino in 1602, who veri- 
fied Cabrillo’s discovery and planted a Cross at 
Monterey, eighteen years before the Pilgrim 
Fathers set foot on Plymouth Rock. However, the 
first permanent Catholic labors were begun by that 
Franciscan pioneer, Fray Junipero Serra, who in 
1769 founded that chain of twenty-one Missions 
which hangs as a Rosary over California, from San 
Diego in the south to San Francisco de Solano in 
the north. The Franciscans did prodigious work 
amid great difficulties, due mainly to the rapacity 
of the Spanish governors and the low grade of hu- 
manity found in the Indians. 

Yet this work which was so well begun was soon 
to be frustrated and made to wither for a time. As 
in other places when God’s work falls a prey to the 
ways of men, its fruits soon disappear. This seed so 
well planted had to die to bring forth a better and 
more lasting fruit. In 1834 the Missions were taken 
from the Franciscans, suppressed and finally left to 
the ravages of time. The natives were dispersed and 
many soon lapsed into their primitive barbarism. 

The Padres had baptized 99,000 souls, performed 
28,000 marriages and buried 74,000 Indian dead 
during their ministrations. Under the protecting 
arm of Catholic Spain this splendid achievement 
had been made possible, but when this Catholic 
tradition was exposed to the withering blasts of 
Mexican Masonry, the life of the Church in Cali- 
fornia was all but snuffed out. 

God’s Providence had other plans, however. In 
1840, when affairs were at their worst, Pope Greg- 
ory XVI raised both Lower and Upper California 
to the dignity of a diocese, appointing Bishop Gar- 
cia Diego y Moreno as its first bishop. He was no 
stranger to California; since 1830 he had worked 
among the Indians as Prefect of the Missions. He 
had done heroic work in preventing the total de- 
struction of the Missions when they were complete- 
ly secularized by the Mexican Congress in 1834. 

Bishop Garcia Diego y Moreno found a doubtful 
welcome in San Diego where he first established 
his see. Later he moved to Santa Barbara, which 
Mission had never entirely passed from the control 
of the Franciscan Fathers. But the disheartening 
work took its toll; beset by all kinds of difficulties, 
due mainly to the lack of means, the first Bishop 
of California died of a broken heart in 1846. 

Father Rubio, the administrator, gives us a pic- 
ture of the conditions of the diocese at the death 
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of its first Bishop: “Day by day we see that our 
circumstances grow in difficulty; that helps and 
resources have shrunk almost to nothing; that the 
hope of supplying the needed clergy is now almost 
extinguished; and worst of all that through lack of 
means and priests Divine worship throughout the 
whole diocese stands upon the brink of total ruin.” 

The Bishop had hardly been buried, when Gen- 
eral Fremont on July 17, 1846 captured the Presidio 
at Monterey and claimed California for the United 
States. In 1849 came the Gold Rush and the “Forty- 
niners.” New life streamed to the Church from all 
nationalities, who came to seek their fortune in the 
California mountains. To supply help for this 
emergency, apostolic men such as Father Brouil- 
let, Langlois, Accolti and Nobili of the Society of 
Jesus came to aid Father Rubio in 1849. So that 
when Bishop Joseph Sadoc Alemany, O.P., was 
consecrated in Rome on June 30, 1850 to succeed 
the late Bishop, new vigor and life came to make 
this picture less hopeless. He began to rule over a 
diocese which had lost its original character as a 
mission to the Indians. 

Pope Pius IX in 1853 separated California into 
two dioceses, that of Monterey and San Francisco, 
which latter see he raised to an archbishopric. 
Bishop Alemany always remained a simple mis- 
sionary priest; wearing the mitre was never con- 
genial to this son of Catalonia, but he spent his 
best energies to defend the rights of the Church 
against “squatters” and to adjust the matter of the 
Pious Fund. This fund had been gathered from the 
faithful in Spain and Mexico to help the work of 
the early Jesuit missionaries and later had been 
turned over to the Franciscans when they began 
their work, but it was confiscated with the other 
Church goods by the Mexican government. 

Bishop Amat of Barcelona became the first 
Bishop of Monterey. He was a Vincentian and chose 
his see at Monterey, later moving it to the Old Mis- 
sion at Santa Barbara. Some years after his con- 
secration he moved the see to Los Angeles, where 
he laid the cornerstone of the present Cathedral 
of St. Vibiana on: October 3, 1869. From this point 
there are two centers of Catholicism in the Bear 
State: Los Angeles and San Francisco. Archbishop 
Alemany resigned in 1884 to be followed by that 
great prelate, Archbishop Riordan, who saw in his 
regime a great expansion of the city of San Fran- 
cisco. Dying in 1914, he was succeeded by Arch- 
bishop Hanna in 1915 who served this archdiocese 
until 1935 when he resigned to retire. Archbishop 
John J. Mitty, who had been Coadjutor Archbishop 
of this archdiocese since 1932, then succeeded and 
is the present Ordinary. 

While the North enjoyed a normal increase in 
Catholic population, the southern see of Los 
Angeles and Monterey experienced a phenomenal 
growth. While Bishop Amat governed this diocese, 
Los Angeles had a population of only 10,000. Yet 
he laid the foundations which were to bring their 
fruit in due time. His episcopate marked the transi- 
tion from the missionary era to a new American 
regime. Bishop Mora succeeded him in 1878 and 
at once began a number of pioneer parishes. In 


1896, he resigned to be succeeded by his coadjutor 
Bishop Montgomery, who remained the Ordinary 
of the diocese until 1903 when he was made the 
coadjutor to Archbishop Riordan of San Francisco. 
Bishop Thomas J. Conaty followed Bishop Mont- 
gomery. Having been the first president of the 
Catholic University, he was a scholar, and an ad- 
ministrator saw his diocese grow to such as ex- 
tent that he more than doubled the number of 
priests, from 101 to 229, and in twelve years built 
more than 100 churches, schools and hospitals. He 
died in Coronado in 1915. 

Los Angeles now stood on the threshold of a 
tremendous growth. The moving-picture industry 
had moved in to stay and to grow into an enormous 
business that employed thousands. This with a 
growth in the oil and citrous industry brought to 
California a mounting population which was to tax 
the abilities of both the civil and religious authori- 
ties of the States. From a population of 102,479 
in 1900, Los Angeles was to grow into a metropolis 
of 1,250,000 by 1940. 

In 1917 Father Cantwell, then Vicar General of 
the Archdiocese of San Francisco, became Bishop 
of Los Angeles and Monterey. It was his task to 
solve the multiplying problems which such a growth 
in population brought with them. Gifted with a 
deep faith and endowed with exceptional execu- 
tive abilities, Bishop Cantwell saw his diocese grow 
to such an extent that from it was formed the Dio- 
cese of Monterey-Fresno in 1922 and San Diego in 
1936. 

The year 1936 also saw Los Angeles being raised 
to the dignity of an Archdiocese with Archbishop 
John J. Cantwell as its first Archbishop. The per- 
secutions in Mexico placed a grave obligation upon 
Archbishop Cantwell to provide for the Mexican 
exiles who sought a haven from persecution. For 
these he provided over fifty parishes and missions. 

The crowning event of his episcopate was the 
erection of the Major Seminary in 1938 to insure 
a native clergy, which had been also the long dream 
of the first bishop of California. Over $1,800,000 
was raised for this purpose. This Seminary was 
dedicated by His Excellency, the Most Rev. Am- 
leto Giovanni Cicognani, together with the Do- 
heney Library, a gift of Countess Estelle Doheney. 

As Monsignor Sheen so ably said in his sermon 
on this day of the Centenary: “It is right that the 
centenary of the Episcopacy in California should be 
celebrated with a Mass, for the first priests, the 
Jesuits, the Dominicans, the Carmelites and the 
Franciscans presented themselves to God in a great 
offertory.” The Consecration came when: “The 
Church missions were secularized on August 9, 
1834 and looted thereafter by politicians. But now 
we have come to the Communion. Now we must 
make ready for a repetition of the events of the 
Mass that are found in all life—the offering, the 
sacrifice, the reward.” 

Thus as the golden sun declined into the Pacific 
and the huge but reverent congregation dispersed 
to their homes, they went with a conviction that 
one hundred years of Christ in California have 
brought forth fruit unto the days of eternity. 
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PRIESTS SAY AYE AND NAY 
REGARDING ANTI-CATHOLICISM 


GERARD DONNELLY 











THE final figures for the poll on anti-Catholicism 
—conducted by this Review and reported regional- 
ly in previous issues—are given in this paper. 

The figures are highly interesting because they 
seem to indicate that two apparently conflicting 
beliefs are held by the American Catholic clergy. 

The two beliefs might be stated thus by any 
clergyman who voted with the majority: ‘“Anti- 
Catholicism? Well, the situation here in my own 
neighborhood where, of course, I am in intimate 
contact with events and able to watch closely, is 
most encouraging; but in the rest of the country 
I am afraid things look rather bad.” 

Slightly more than half of 1,541 clergymen work- 
ing somewhere between San Diego and Passama- 
quoddy assert flatly that they know of no anti- 
Catholic incidents in their own communities, nor 
even of any bigot publications. This is a trust- 
worthy answer, since it is based upon personal 
observation of evidence easily available just out- 
side the rectory doors. 

But when they are questioned on the state of the 
nation, these same clergymen reverse their stand 
and lean the other way. More than half think that 
feeling against the Church is on the up and up in 
America. Admittedly, this is an impression or an 
opinion based on reading, correspondence, reports 
or other sources of information. 

Hence it appears that more than half of the 
clerics are not worried about their own parishes, 
yet are somewhat concerned about the other fel- 
low’s—and about the nation as a whole. 

But the two beliefs are not contradictory. Mathe- 
matically, perhaps, they ought to cancel, but psy- 
chologically they fail to clash. That is because 
there would seem to be two parallel and steadily 
growing trends in all the States. One trend shows 
respect, and even sympathy, for the Church; the 
other is antipathetic. And a majority of our re- 
spondent priests are understandably human: they 
look first to their own communities and see its 
virtues, the pleasant trend, there; then they gaze 
beyond their borders to other regions and see the 
latters’ faults. 


But the reader will not miss the significant point 
brought out by the figures below—namely, that 
the ayes are nearly level with the nays. In other 
words, clerical opinion—and this is the major fact 
developed by AMEenriIca’s poll—is almost equally 
divided. The majority vote is of small value, ex- 
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cept to demonstrate the near balance and almost 
equal division of opinion. Had there been a shift 
of only a few points in either question, the pre- 
dominant opinion, as quoted above, would have 
been completely reversed, to read thus: “I am sorry 
that here at home I have witnessed attacks against 
the Church; I believe, though, that in the rest of 
the country the situation is encouraging.” 


The complete statistics on the poll are these: 
23,863 clergymen received the questionnaire 
1,541 replied (or 6.4%) from 48 States 
Question 1 read: Are you personally aware of 
such anti-Catholic incidents or publications as are 
mentioned by Dr. Chapman (in his article of June 
29)?” 
In reply, 1,496 priests answered thus: 
Yes: 47.6% No: 52.4% Negative (4.8% or 
Ayes: 712 Nays: 784 Majority by{72 votes 
Question 2 read: “Do you believe that there is 
a growing feeling of anti-Catholicism in the United 
States?” 
In reply, 1,451 priests gave answer: 
Yes: 54.6% No: 45.4% Affirmative )9.2% or 
Ayes: 792 Nays: 659 majority by{133 votes 


A third question in the poll asked the cloth to 
prescribe remedies for the ugly conditions they 
may have discovered: ‘“‘Have you any suggestions 
as to Catholic procedure?” 

“Yes!” roared the great chorus, including nearly 
all the bright-siders. “Let Catholics lead better 
Catholic lives. Let Catholic truth be preached, un- 
ceasingly, in simple fashion, everywhere, and to 
everybody—to Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 
Docete .. euntes in omnem mundum.” 

But while in complete agreement on the apos- 
tolate, the theologians disagreed on what to do 
about the active enemy. “Ignore all lies, canards, 
charges and libels,” one wing insists. “Don’t ad- 
vertise them; don’t spread them further. When you 
answer the attacks of a few, you merely waste 
time, effort, and money that might much better 
be given to teaching positive doctrine to all.” 

This policy is upheld vigorously by perhaps 40 
of the respondents and is beautifully expressed by 
one cleric who backs up his argument by quoting 
from the City of God. 

“We have been using a lot of energy,” he begins, 
“answering any and all charges against the Church 
for over 150 years. We have knocked down one 





straw man after another, and there is still no end 
in sight. We have been so busy answering ques- 
tions that we have not presented the Church as it is 
to the American people. Our problem is to explain 
what the Church is, not in the first place to de- 
fend it from attack, for our answers are convinc- 
ing only to those who have faith in the Church.” 
Whereupon he quotes Saint Augustine in similar 
vein: 

If we should bind ourselves to give answer to 
every contradiction that their impudence offers 
(how falsely, they care not, for they do but make 
a show of opposition), you see what trouble it 
would be, how endless and how fruitless. There- 
fore, son Marcelline, I would not have you read this 
Volume thinking I am bound to answer whatso- 
ever you or others shall hear objected against it, 
lest you become like the women, of whom the 
Apostle speaketh, that they were “always learning 
but never able to come to the knowledge of the 
truth.” 

But this quoter and his fellows are overwhelmed 
by more than 300 pastors whose slogan is: “Ex- 
pose! Expose! Expose! Fight every canard. Answer 
every lie. Meet every charge. Repulse every attack. 
Let no blow, however small, go unwarded. Defend 
every inch of the line.” 

Add to these another group of 15 who advocate 
hauling detractors into courts of law, suing them 
for libel, winning crushing damages and forcing a 
public retractation of false charges. 


The reader will note that all the clerics men- 
tioned above are one in their diagnosis—namely, 
that ignorance is the chief evil; and in their pre- 
scription—the widespread and immediate teaching 
of truth. But on how to compound this remedy and 
how to make the patient take it, the cloth is at ap- 
parent odds. 

Nearly 200 of them advocate strongly, even an- 
grily, a wider distribution of Catholic literature— 
books, pamphlets, leaflets, tracts, dodgers and so 
on. One quarter of these vehement men insist that 
such publications should be distributed gratis, and 
they point to the cheap-as-dirt throw-aways of the 
gospel-shouters, as compared to the high-priced 
Catholic pamphlets. Moreover, practically all of the 
cheap-literature men clamor for simply written, de- 
Scholasticated, one-syllable-worded treatments, and 
point with contempt to the high-brow apologetics 
produced by some of our zealous pamphleteers. 
“Besides,” says one realist bitingly, “some of our 
pretty pamphlets contain the most awful bull that 
I have ever read.” 

Many praise the WHY? leaflets and the sane, 
pleasant little tracts coming from Narberth, Pa. 

On the other hand, these advocates want the 
thoughtful reviews to treat oftener of democracy, 
Bellarmine, Americanism, rights, civil liberties, the 
Constitution, social justice, the Encyclicals, and 
Catholic contributions to the history of this coun- 
try or the right relations of Church and State. 

But what about distribution? How shall we in- 
duce the citizen to seek and drink down the un- 
doubtedly potent cure for his ignorance or ill will? 
How shall we get him, and thousands of others 
like him, to read our Catholic literature, pamphlets 


or reviews? On this point the pastors are remark- 
ably silent. 

All, that is, save three. These, writing from wide- 
ly separated rectories, suggest that each diocese 
hire a large corps of workers to ring doorbells, de- 
liver sale-talks on tolerance to the mistress of the 
house, and then hand her batches of free litera- 
ture. This is the method of the Rutherforders, but 
without their phonographs. 

Fifteen, maybe more, hopefully advance the 
dream of a Catholic Daily, and even a chain of 
dailies extending from coast to coast. 

Others turn to the secular press and point to the 
proved public value of constant, courteous letters 
to the Editor—not merely to rebut error but also 
to teach positive Catholic dogma whenever the 
day’s news furnishes a convenient peg to attach it 
to. Nearly 30 men hold that the best modern way 
of preaching the Gospel is to buy space in the 
daily papers, there to advertise the Church and her 
dogmas as entertainingly as Ethyl advertises fuel. 

Radio is, of course, the favorite remedy and is 
prescribed by perhaps the majority. What the rev- 
erend doctors, nearly all of them, insist upon is 
broadcasts that are bigger, better, oftener, simpler, 
folksier, much less pompous, much more interest- 
ing. 

Street-preaching is in high favor. 

There is an impressive demand for doctrinal in- 
struction from the pulpit, some pleading for posi- 
tive teaching of catechism, others insisting on de- 
fense—that every charge against the Church ought 
to be quashed by the pastor in his Sunday sermon— 
without fail. 

Study clubs, youth work, scouting, closer con- 
tact of pastor with parishioners, greater participa- 
tion by priests in civic and patriotic affairs, gal- 
vanizing the Knights of Columbus, catechetical 
summer schools, greater social activities, less talk 
of money matters from the pulpit, more zeal by 
the laity, more zeal by the clergy, more zeal by the 
bishops—all these, and several dozen other cures 
for (1) anti-Catholicism by non-Catholics and (2) 
anti-clericalism among Catholics are stressed again 
and again by the respondents. 

But nearly 50 of them refuse to mention specific 
activities and howl for something bigger. They 
want a central office—in every diocese under the 
bishop and a head office under all the bishops. 
This head office is to survey the needs of the na- 
tion, draw up a detailed program, write the mate- 
rials, direct the strategy of the national crusade 
or defense. The diocesan offices will adapt material 
to local needs and people, finance the effort, sup- 
ply priests trained and set aside for the job, en- 
courage the pastor, inspire the laity, harness and 
guide them in their various works. Catholics in the 
United States, say these respondents, ought to form 
One Big Union, highly organized, geared to top 
speed and efficiency, enrolling every hand and di- 
rected by the American Hierarchy 

In brief, these reverend pastors, and maybe all 
the others answering our poll, are arguing for the 
thing—that national, diocesan and parish organi- 
zation which will further Catholic Action. 
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FAMINE LISTENS IN 
AT A CONFERENCE 


LOUIS J. GALLAGHER, S.J. 











SHOULD we feed the civilian populations of Eu- 
rope during the coming winter? At a meeting of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science held in Philadelphia on October 5, fifteen 
prominent public figures answered this question in 
the negative and gave their reasons for so answer- 
ing. In their judgment, “between the agony of 
empty stomachs for a time in one part of the world 
and the agony of stricken souls in every part of the 
world, there can be but one choice.” In further 
explanation of this decision it was asserted: “It is 
our strong conviction that any effort by private 
American citizens to bring pressure to bear on 
other governments or to arouse American senti- 
ment for that purpose would be improper and un- 
fair as well as directly contrary to American essen- 
tial interests and should be fully resisted by every 
clear-sighted leader of public opinion.” 

One private American citizen who shapes con- 
siderable public opinion and who has proven to the 
world that he is decidedly clear-sighted in the mat- 
ter of relief work is ex-President Herbert Hoover. 
He should know America’s essential interests, and 
evidently he does not think it improper or unfair 
to arouse American sentiment in favor of millions 
of Europeans who are facing a famine during the 
coming winter. His reply to the fifteen celebrities 
is that this matter is a problem for cooperation 
and not a question for controversy. He believes 
that England and Germany, the nations in question, 
could be persuaded to lift the blockade for the im- 
portation of relief, and that the American Govern- 
ment could arrange terms with the Nazi powers 
for the distribution of imported American food. 

Clarence E. Pickett, Executive Secretary of the 
American Friends’ Service Committee, speaking on 
behalf of France at the same meeting, asserted that 
never had “the starvation of populations been 
proven to be a permanent instrument of peace.” 
He further stated that our Department of Agricul- 
ture was in a state of tension, “due to the necessity 
of getting rid of some three-hundred million dollars 
worth of surplus food products before another crop 
is harvested.” 

Mr. Hoover knows the history of the American 
Relief Administration to Russia and he evidently 
has a much fuller understanding and a deeper ap- 
preciation of the meaning of the word “famine” 
than the college presidents and the divines of the 
Philadelphia convention. He knows the records of 
the famine of 1921 and 1922 that followed the 
Russian Revolution, when a million children died 
of starvation and four million more, wandering 
about the country in search of food, would have 
perished in the same way, if they had not been 
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saved by American food. He realizes that there are 
other millions of children in France, Poland, Bel- 
gium and Lithuania who will be exposed to the 
same dire specter that devastated the childhood of 
Russia. He can appreciate such reports as: twenty 
million people in a starving condition in the valley 
of the Volga; hospitals turned into morgues and 
cemeteries piled high with dead like cord wood and 
covered with snow, waiting for the winter to break 
for interment; the Government refuses to publish 
statistics on cannibalism in Russia. We wonder if 
the prominent figures at Philadelphia ever thought 
of such things. 

It is no exaggeration to say that a hundred mil- 
lion people will be threatened with hunger and 
starvation in Europe during the coming winter. 
The results of a general famine upon essential 
interests of the world at large are simply beyond 
human imagination. 

The signers of the opposition at the convention 
in Philadelphia declared that “between the agony 
of empty stomachs for a time in one part of the 
world and the agony of stricken souls in every part 
of the world there is but one choice.” Famine is not 
defined as “the agony of empty stomachs for a 
time,” nor will the agony of stricken souls in every 
part of the world be alleviated by permitting 
Europe to starve while surplus food is rotting here. 

The results of widespread famine are not only 
brief and for a time. The whole generation that 
lives through a famine and the one that follows 
from it must feel the effects of hunger and of mal- 
nutrition in body and in soul, and of the dread dis- 
eases that follow in the wake of famine: typhus, 
cholera, and smallpox. 

When a million children died of starvation in 
Russia, Communist officials remarked that there 
would be that many less in the next generation to 
worry about. That statement was in keeping with 
atheistic and materialistic social and political phi- 
losophy. Essential American interests are more 
closely related to Christian charity. 

At the convention in Philadelphia, Mr. Pickett 
remarked that the greatest danger facing the world 
was, “that we shall fight to preserve civilization by 
methods which in themselves seek to destroy the 
very values which we profess to cherish.” Permit- 
ting a general famine in Europe when we have food 
to prevent it would be using just such methods. 

If the Nazi powers were in any way to take 
advantage of American relief to the civilian popula- 
tions of conquered areas, the relief could be brought 
to an end and the responsibility for results placed 
upon their shoulders. America would then have 
done its full duty of charity. The Russian Govern- 
ment stole food from the American Relief Admin- 
istration to feed its soldiers during the famine and 
when the A.R.A. threatened to stop feeding, the 
Government stopped stealing. 

The fifteen solons and their reasons to the con- 
trary, with surplus food at our disposal sufficient 
to feed the hungry people of entire conquered Eu- 
rope during the coming winter, we still think with 
Mr. Hoover that this is a problem for cooperation 
rather than a question for controversy. 


TAKE A TIP FROM KENTUCKY 


JOHN WILTBYE 











YES, it’s a beautiful day, and the nicest autumn 
we have had for years. The Surgeon-General re- 
ports that the health of the country was never bet- 
ter, and Madame Perkins announces, with an eye 
on war orders, that vast crowds of the unemployed 
are turning into employes. 

Yet the Government keeps on putting thousands 
of neophytes on relief, and is restoring many, 
dropped in the last eight months. Since our young 
men are enlisting in the army, and thousands of 
others are at work in factories, one would think 
that the relief-roll would begin to shrink. 

The root of the trouble is our American custom 
of having elections. Every time one is announced, 
people all over the country grow sicker, and get 
poorer, and the Government is obliged to subsidize. 

Two years ago, according to my old friend, Col- 
onel Polk Tarwater (late of Kirby Smith’s com- 
mand, C.S.A.), Kentucky had the finest summer, 
and the most glorious autumn the Commonwealth 
had experienced since Daniel Boone first came 
through the Cumberland Gap. The Derby had flat- 
tened quite a number of invading Yankee purses, 
the distilleries were working overtime, and to- 
bacco had fetched a mighty good price. Then, just 
as the good citizens were beginning to feel that 
Kentucky was indeed God’s own country, that 
pesky election came along, and swept over the 
Commonwealth like another Black Death. From 
the Purchase to the Cumberlands, the cry rang out: 
“We air hungry.” Added to this horror was the 
greater horror of the combined Democratic oratory 
of Governor “Happy” Chandler, who wanted to go 
to the Senate, and of Senator Barkley, who wanted 
to stay in the Senate. 

There was but one remedy, and pitying Govern- 
ments supplied it. “Happy” had his thousands, but 
Barkley and the Federal Government had millions. 
Between the two, the blighted Commonwealth was 
fairly inundated with succor. Already richly sup- 
plied with mint, the gentle citizens were now aided 
with encouragement from the Mint, and in its in- 
dulgence the Federal Government all but dug up 
the gold that it had buried near Louisville. 

Now since nobody went to jail, it cannot be as- 
sumed—or at any rate, asserted—that either in 
providing or in submitting to aid, Federal and 
State, on the eve of the election, anyone did any- 
thing wrong. 

Yet it does seem that there ought to be a law to 
forbid people to fall sick, or to get poorer, just 
before election day. I don’t know whether the 
American Medical Association or the Brookings 
Institution can help us in the premises, but Federal 
aid looks more like a makeshift than a cure. It’s a 


good deal like dusting a cancer with talcum, and 
proclaiming a cure. Perhaps the Federal treatment 
might be more effective, were it continued longer. 
But as it is, most of the patients relapse on the 
Wednesday after the Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day in November. It may be only a coincidence, 
though, that on that date the doses of the Federal 
remedy begin to decrease. 

I submit the problem to Senator Gillette and 
Senator Hatch. Senator Gillette, I admit, may be 
a biased judge, because his Committee issued a 
very cruel report on illness and poverty in Ken- 
tucky. He did not agree that the ill-health or need 
of Kentuckians was notably greater just before 
election day than it had been in the preceding 
months. On the contrary, it seemed to him that it 
was not a relief question at all, but a matter of 
keeping one man in the Senate and keeping another 
out. No Kentuckian would have become hungrier, 
he thought, or sicker, had the Federal and State 
Governments kept their purses shut. 

Since the Senate brushed this conclusion aside, 
who are we, who only pay the bills, to complain? 
We do not like to think, of course, that a man can 
be elected by playing “gutter politics.” It does not 
seem entirely proper to collect money for one pur- 
pose and to use it for another. But, as Harry Hop- 
kins once said, we ordinary people are “just too 
damn dumb,” to understand these things. 

But we may be permitted to hope that one day 
the Hatch Act will be so amended as to become a 
valuable aid in guaranteeing elections unbought by 
money or patronage, and free from intimidation. 
By itself, of course, the Act is no help at all. Wisely 
and consistently enforced, however, it would be of 
the very greatest assistance, but still insufficient. 
The real answer to this problem of honest elections 
is an electorate educated to reject candidates who 
rely upon patronage and graft. 

Our young people are unfortunately growing up 
with the conviction that the main object in life is 
to succeed, by fair means, or by means less fair, 
but to succeed. How we can disillusion them by 
training them in schools from which the teaching 
of religion and of morality has been excluded, I do 
not profess to know. 

Great Britain has discovered that schools of this 
kind are a bad investment. According to the Lon- 
don Times, the country’s major problem is to bring 
to every child in the publicly-supported schools an 
opportunity to know something about God and our 
duties to Him, as well as about this world and its 
material resources. It has long been our major 
problem. Is a World War needed to make us real- 
ize that fact? 
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CHRONICLE 











THE ADMINISTRATION. Secretary Morgenthau an- 
nounced forthcoming standardization of British 
and American fighting planes, revealed that ten 
British technicians would soon be available for aid 
in standardization. . . . Washington agreed to allow 
the Canadian Province of Ontario an increased 
amount of water diversion from the Niagara River, 
purpose being to remove Ontario’s opposition to the 
St. Lawrence waterway and power project. .. . 
President Roosevelt ordered a survey with the 
view of requisitioning war materials ordered by 
foreign interests but still undelivered. He stated his 
order would not prevent shipments of machine 
tools to the Soviet Government, asserted he re- 
gards the Soviets as a friendly power. Conferences 
between the State Department and Constantine A. 
Oumansky, Bolshevik Ambassador to Washington, 
continued. . . . The same passport restrictions that 
have been in effect for travel to Europe were ex- 
tended by the State Department to journeys to all 
other parts of the world except the Western Hem- 
isphere. . . . Clarence A. Dykstra, University of 
Wisconsin head, was appointed national director of 
the military draft by President Roosevelt. 


WASHINGTON. The forty-hour week provision of 
the Wages and Hours Law went into effect October 
24. “Administrative,” “professional” and other 
classes of white-collar employes in interstate com- 
merce establishments who receive $200 a month or 
more were exempted under the Wages and Hours 
Law. ... The desire of the United States for main- 
tenance of the status quo in the Far East was com- 
municated to the Thailand Foreign Office in Bang- 
kok by Hugh Grant, United States Ambassador, in 
connection with Thailand’s territorial demands on 
French Indo-China. . . . President Roosevelt froze 
$100,000,000 Rumanian funds in the United States. 
. . . Washington withdrew its last diplomatic and 
consular representatives from Czecho-Slovakia, 
though continuing to recognize the pre-Hitler 
Prague Government. . . . President Roosevelt signed 
the legislation authorizing him to requisition mili- 
tary equipment for which export licenses have been 
denied. Ten military planes enroute to Thailand 
were stopped in Manila. . . . The War Department 
requested the nation’s airplane factories to work a 
twenty-four-hour day. . . . A California National 
Guard regiment would be sent to Hawaii, Secre- 
tary Stimson revealed. 


CONGRESS. The House accepted Senate amend- 
ments, sent to the White House the bill permitting 
States to form home-guard units to replace Na- 
tional Guard forces called into Federal service. . . . 
Representative J. William Ditter declared there was 
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a sudden increase in WPA enrolment as the elec- 
tion approached, especially in “politically impor- 
tant spots.’’. .. Senator Adams, of Colorado, assert- 
ing Congress has made monetary commitments this 
year of $25,000,000,000, warned: “It is absolutely 
necessary that some steps be taken immediately to 
bring income and outgo more nearly together.” He 
estimated that actual cash appropriations totaled 
$16,910,000,000, with $4,075,000,000 in contractual 
authorizations, to which must be added another 
$4,000,000,000 authorized by Congress for a two- 
ocean navy... . The Senate Committee investigat- 
ing campaign expenditures inquired into the charge 
that the Democratic National Committee was dis- 
tributing a pamphlet, ‘Millions for Defense,” which 
had been printed by the Government. John W. Car- 
mody, Federal Works Administrator, informed the 
committee the pamphlet was not printed purposely 
for the Democratic National Committee, that the 
latter had requested and received 410 copies of the 
document. . . . Efforts of Administration leaders 
to bring about adjournment failed. Senators and 
Representatives, though rejecting adjournment, de- 
serted Washington in droves for political fence- 
mending. One session of the House was forced to 
cease proceedings because 216 members, the num- 
ber required for a quorum, were not present. Only 
eighteen Senators attended one Senate session. . . . 
Finally, the House tacitly agreed to a series of 
three-day recesses. 


SPEECHES. Wendell Willkie addressed throngs in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, New 
England. If elected, he pledged he would put the 
question of war, should it arise, up to the people. 
Mr. Willkie criticized the “third-term candidate” 
for failing to discuss the issues with him. “The only 
answers I have had to the facts I have presented 
to the people have been silence and make-believe 
military inspection trips made on the taxpayers’ 
money,” he maintained. When Mr. Willkie prom- 
ised to provide a job in private industry for every 
worker, the Democratic National Committee de- 
clared: “No man .. . could fulfil such a promise.” 
Retorted Mr. Willkie: ‘““There you have in one brief 
sentence the whole philosophy of the New Deal. 
It asserts there can never be jobs in private indus- 
try for all our workers. With that philosophy I 
emphatically disagree.” Long before the invention 
of the telephone and electric light, the Republican 
candidate continued, “‘a Federal Commissioner of 
Labor announced there was no more room for a 
further marked extension of industry. And today 
the New Deal tells us the same thing all over 
again.’”. . . President Roosevelt toured through 
Pennsylvania and Ohio on military inspection trips. 
From Dayton, O., on Columbus Day, he broadcast 





to the nation and to the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere. Praising the Italians, he lauded also the 
other races who have helped build the New World. 
Denouncing the totalitarian powers, he declared: 
“We say that the direction in which they would 
lead is backward, not forward, backward to the 
bondage of the Pharaohs, backward to the slavery 
of the Middle Ages.” “When we speak of the de- 
fense of the Western Hemisphere,” the President 
continued, “we include the right to the peaceful 
use of the Atlantic Ocean and of the Pacific Ocean.” 
The United States is mustering its men, he added, 
“to help defend the whole hemisphere.” Mr. Roose- 
velt warned: “No combination of dictator countries 
of Europe and Asia will halt us in the path we see 
ahead for ourselves and for democracy. No com- 
bination of dictator countries of Europe and Asia 
will stop the help that we are giving to almost the 
last free people now fighting to hold them at bay.” 

. Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh broadcast a plea 
for the election of “leaders whose promises we can 
trust, who know where they are taking us, and tell 
us where we are going.” 


AT Home. Arizona, Missouri, Arkansas, Tennes- 
see, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Washington, Wisconsin, West Virginia barred 
the Communist party from the November 5 ballot. 
California’s law, dropping the Communists from 
the ballot, will not take effect until 1941... . James 
J. Hines, former Tammany district leader, began 
serving his four-to-eight-year sentence in Sing Sing. 
. Tom Mix, cowboy-actor, aged sixty, was killed 
near Florence, Ariz., in an auto accident. . . 
Thirty-nine States accused the Federal Government 
of seeking to invade their rights by extending its 
control over water power. The States filed a brief 
in the Supreme Court opposing the Government’s 
attempt to require the Appalachian Electric Power 
Company to obtain a Federal Power Commission 
license for a new hydro-electric plant on the New 
River, near Radford, Va. The brief charged the 
Federal Government with attempting “fundamental 
and far-reaching invasions of the powers reserved 
to the States” by the Constitution, and maintained 
that if the Federal Government were permitted to 
proceed in this case, “similar encroachments upon 
the powers of the States with respect to other in- 
ternal resources of the States may be expected to 
follow.”. . . On October 16, millions of men between 
the ages of twenty-one and thirty-six registered in 
the first peactime draft in the nation’s history. 


INTERNATIONAL. Through a Washington-London 
agreement, 250,000,000 pounds of wool bought by 
Great Britain from Australia will be stored in the 
United States. . . . The British radio declared: “On 
October 13, 1066, William of Normandy invaded 
and conquered Britain. October 13, 1940 has come 
and gone. Hitler has allowed the day to pass un- 
noticed.” Addressing the House of Commons, 
Prime Minister Churchill refused numerous re- 
quests that he state the Government’s peace aims. 


. .. In Vichy, France, Agriculture Minister Pierre 
Cazlot warned citizens that drastic requisitioning 
may be necessary to meet the food shortage. The 
Vichy Government decreed the elimination of wom- 
en from public employment, their gradual removal 
from private industry. The Lourdes Municipal 
Council restored to the Church ownership of the 
famous Grotto. At the time of the separation of 
Church and State, the municipality assumed title 
to the Grotto. . . . In Moscow, Tass, official Soviet 
news agency, declared that Moscow had not been 
informed by Berlin of the “aims and numbers of 
German military forces sent to Rumania... . Ina 
broadcast to the National Eucharistic Congress of 
Argentina, Pope Pius urged: “Pray to Jesus Christ, 
Our Lord, to spread His peace among men so that 
it may extinguish the bitter struggle that sows 
death on land and sea and in the sky.”. . . In 
Tokyo, the Japanese Foreign Office asked the Unit- 
ed States Ambassador, Joseph C. Grew, for an ex- 
planation of Washington’s action in advising Amer- 
ican citizens to leave the Far East. Following the 
opening of the strategic Burma Road by Great 
Britain on October 18, Japanese military authori- 
ties served notice they would “make the utmost 
effort to strike a fatal blow” at American and 
other war supplies for China. American oil com- 
panies began moving their supplies of oil and gaso- 
line from Shanghai and Hong Kong to Singapore. 
Heeding Washington’s warning, thousands of 
Americans in the Far East sought passage to the 
United States. . . . Diplomatic relations between 
Spain and Chile were resumed. 


War. British fighting planes aimed smashing 
blows at wide areas in the Reich and at Nazi-con- 
trolled territories and ports. Hamburg, Essen, 
Bremen, French, Belgian, Dutch, Norwegian ports, 
Berlin were among the centers to receive punish- 
ing strafing from the British air arm. After enjoy- 
ing four quiet evenings, Berlin, under renewed 
night attacks, speeded up plans to evacuate thou- 
sands of children. D. N. B., official German agency, 
reported a heavy toll of casualties and considerable 
damage in Berlin, railed at “British night gang- 
sters.”’. .. German-held French ports of Cherbourg, 
Boulogne, Calais and Dunkerque took a “terrific 
blasting” from British warships and planes, French 
newspapers asserted. . . . London requisitioned ten 
Estonian and Latvian ships which the Soviets as- 
sert belong to them. . . . Citizens of London spent 
their fortieth successive night underground, as Nazi 
air armadas persisted in their daylight, nighttime 
blasts at the British capital. In many of the raids, 
the German flyers dove lower than usual. In one 
night, Berlin claimed, 1,000 Nazi planes raked 
London, showering explosive and fire bombs all 
over sixty-three districts of the city. German raid- 
ers were also active over Liverpool, Wales, the 
Midlands, other portions of the British country- 
side. ... The British cruiser Liverpool was damaged 
by Italian planes off Siciliy. . . . In two Mediter- 
ranean naval engagements between Britain and 
Italy, each side claimed the victory. 
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PREPARING FOR WAR 


FOR the first time in the history of this country 
our young men have been conscripted for military 
service. What the effect will be on industry, educa- 
tion, the professions, and the American mind, it is 
still too early to say. We had thought that the 
American mind was definitely set against prepara- 
tions of a military kind, with the exception of pro- 
vision for sufficient self-defense. That the American 
mind did not rouse itself to protest military con- 
scription hardly proves our estimate wrong. It may 
only show that the American mind, distracted at 
the time by non-essentials, allowed the war-party 
in Congress to have its way. Before the term as- 
signed the law has expired, the tremendous costs 
of a standing army may be one of the alarms that 
will stir the, at present, bewildered American mind 
to reconsider. 

The dangers to domestic and international peace 
connected with a large standing army are fairly 
obvious. The possessor of a huge military machine 
is only too apt, as history shows, to think that it 
should not be permitted to rust through inactivity. 
For that reason we hope that the young men who 
registered on October 16, went to their stations 
with a prayer in their hearts that this country 
would never be obliged to use their services for 
defense against an invader. It may be assumed that 
none hope to be sent abroad to take part in the 
war upon the Continent, or in any war that may 
be conjured up in the Far East. 

But these are days above all days when it is diffi- 
cult to forecast what the morrow may bring forth. 
As for a more remote future, even next month is 
shrouded in darkness and mystery. A few more 
violent verbal attacks upon nations with whom we 
are at peace may put us in a position in which we 
will wish that we had 50,000 fighting planes, and a 
mechanized army superior to any now existing in 
any field abroad. 

If we have been praying for peace at home and 
abroad, now is the time to redouble our prayers. 
As the Holy Father said in his broadcast at the 
closing of the National Eucharistic Congress in 
Argentina, we must “beseech Jesus Christ, Our 
Lord, to spread His spirit of peace over all the 
world” that it may “extinguish the bitter struggle 
which sows death on land and sea and in the sky, 
and feeds the people with the bread of pain, and 
bathes them in tears of blood.” 

We too have sinned, and must make reparation. 
Although no American Government, Federal or 
State, has ever persecuted religion, yet we have 
put God out of our schools, and have held as naught 
the counsel of our forefathers that only by fidelity 
to religion and to a moral code, founded upon reli- 
gion, could our true welfare as a people and as a 
Government, be preserved. Surely it is now incum- 
bent upon us to turn to God in national penitence. 
In Christ Jesus alone, Pius XI reminds us, is our 
hope, “for in His hands are the hearts of men, and 
He can bring tranquillity to the troubled sea’”’ that 
is our modern world. 
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OUR KING 


WERE the law of Christ the King obeyed by all 
men, the world today would not be desolate, but 
the world has made violence its supreme law. For 
that reason, death rules the sea and the land and 
the air, and the hearts of millions are oppressed by 
dread of more barbarous horrors yet to come. This 
twentieth century is the heir of centuries that have 
rejected Christ the King in government and in pub- 
lic life, and it is falling into ruin. To bring Christ 
the King into the life of man and the rule of gov- 
ernments everywhere, we must first enthrone Him 
as King in our own rebellious hearts. 


CATHOLIC WO 


THERE is a charity which manifests itself in 
giving money and old clothes to be distributed 
to the poor by a legally incorporated associa- 
tion. Provided that such associations incur no 
undue expenses, with most of the money con- 
tributions used for salaries, we have no criti- 
cism to offer. But this is not the highest form 
of charity. Sometimes it is only philanthropy, 
which is not charity at all. For when God is left 
out, there can be no charity. 

In his address last week in behalf of the 
Mobilization for Human Needs, President 
Roosevelt spoke in praise of private groups, 
“banded together to bring the kindly touch of 
human sympathy to the tragedy of broken, dis- 
located families,” and reminded us that “pri- 
vate charity is essential to personalize, to hu- 
manize, the task of relieving human suffering.” 
Since today organization is often carried to an 
extent which makes the wheels of the machine 
revolve smoothly, but considers the poor only 
in the degree that their needs give the organ- 
ization an excuse for being, the President’s 
warning is badly needed. 

Perhaps it will not be considered captious to 
observe, however, that in the Christian view, 
relief of the suffering is not, properly, a “‘task.” 
True, it calls for careful, intelligent planning, 
and requires self-sacrificing agents, but in it- 
self, it is an opportunity, and not a task. The 
fundamental principle of Christian charity was 
established when Our Blessed Lord promulgated 
the law of love for all our fellowmen. In min- 
istering to the sick and the poor, and to all in 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


CONGRATULATIONS are due Elliott Roosevelt 
for submitting his resignation as captain in the air 
corps. His immediate superior has refused to con- 
sider it, but that does not impugn young Roose- 
velt’s awakening sense of what is fitting. Lincoln 
once betrayed sharp annoyance, when the news 
came that the enemy had shot down a pack of 
mules, excusing himself by remarking that while 
he could easily create generals, even one mule was 
beyond his powers. As our army grows, attempts 
will be made to change many a mule into a general. 
Why not apply the merit system? 


IN CONFERENCE 


distress of soul and body, Jesus taught that we 
minister to Himself. On that essential principle, 
then, our works of relief must be based, and 
from its glorious promises must draw their in- 
spiration. We do not see in the needy merely 
Christ’s suffering brethren, but Our Saviour 
Himself. 

The iniquitous social and economic conditions 
of our day create new demands upon our duty 
to practise charity. The state has been faithless 
to the functions confided to it, particularly in 
insuring conditions which aid in the proper dis- 
tribution of the goods of this world. Yet we get 
nowhere by indicting faithless public officials. 
The need of relief has become so widespread 
and so complicated that, it must be confessed, 
the assistance of. the state is imperative. But 
the fundamental principles of Christian charity 
remain unchanged. The Government must help, 
not supplant, the private agency. Still less can it 
be permitted to assume that relief, like public 
education in this country, is primarily the right 
and, ultimately, the responsibility of the secu- 
lar authority. 

Today the National Council of Catholic Wom- 
en begins its twentieth annual meeting in De- 
troit. Under the guidance of our Bishops, and 
with the assistance of men and women, not 
only skilled in social science, but imbued with 
the spirit of Christ, the Conference will give us 
a practical program of Christian charity. We 
wish it all success, and eagerly await the wise 
counsel and the directions which, we are sure, 
it will give us. 








REFORMING A UNION 


IT is good news to learn that one of the largest of 
the A. F. of L. international unions has set itself 
the task of cleaning house. With its former presi- 
dent under sentences that will keep him in prison 
for thirty years, and still facing State and Federal 
indictments, the union’s new president has gathered 
a group of consultants, some of them not members 
of any union, to aid him in “purging the ranks of 
racketeers.” 

The work will not be so difficult as the president 
apparently fears. The vast majority of workers who 
constitute the American labor unions are not only 
sober and industrious, but honest and intelligent. 
Many of them have complained for years of the 
evils which President McFetridge has pledged him- 
self to eradicate. What they want, and what all of 
us, including every employer with sense enough to 
know on what side his bread is buttered, want, is a 
union that will fight intelligently and incessantly 
for the right of the worker to organize, and to bet- 
ter his condition by every lawful means. 

The union now under a process of reform has not 
been that kind of a union. It has permitted its 
head, banded with other thieves and gangsters, to 
prey upon the wage-earner, and to discredit the 
cause of organized labor. Not for one moment was 
this plundering of the worker approved by the 
rank and file, for it is perfectly evident that no 
man approves an association which takes his prop- 
erty and destroys his good name. They were misled 
by leaders skilled in deceit. Now that the chief 
thieves have been jailed, we feel that Mr. McFet- 
ridge will experience no great difficulty in expelling 
the others, even though he may not be able to send 
them to the penitentiary. The decent men and 
women in the union will hail him as an emancipa- 
tor, and will eagerly support his reforms. 

But the work is only beginning. This Review has 
always fought for the rights of the wage-earner, 
and it carried on that fight through a long period 
when to battle for the union was an ideal method 
of courting calumny. At the same time, it has never 
hesitated to criticize organized labor, when it be- 
lieved that organized labor was wrong. When law- 
ful methods are set aside for force and violence, 
when rights are not respected wherever they are 
found, when union officials use their power to prey 
upon the defenseless wage-earner, no friend of or- 
ganized labor can hold his peace. He will denounce 
any union which uses or tolerates unlawful means, 
not because he is an enemy of organized labor, but 
because as one who has fought for labor, he is out- 
raged when the union is made an instrument of 
corruption and tyranny. 

During the past year, it has become abundantly 
plain that some unions are, and for years have 
been, controlled and misused by racketeers whose 
greed for money and power make them utterly un- 
fit to represent labor. But what has become pub- 
licly known only of late, has for years been no 
secret to this Review. Because we pleaded with cer- 
tain unions to rid themselves of these racketeers, 
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before the law, backed by an enraged public opin- 
ion, forced them to do what in fairness to organ- 
ized labor they were obliged to do, we have occa- 
sionally been denounced by the unthinking as 
“hostile to labor.” 

In rebuttal, we cite without fear our record for 
more than a quarter of a century. Our attitude 
has been governed wholly by the views accepted by 
Catholic scholars, and set forth in the Labor En- 
cyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI. If to attack 
scoundrels who use organized labor to pander to 
their vices, and to grow rich by stealing from the 
workers who have trusted them, is to be “hostile 
to organized labor,” then we always and gladly 
plead guilty. 

We hope that the time will come when every 
labor union will be so governed as to receive the 
support both of wage-earners and of the general 
public. That labor must organize to protect its 
rights is a truth so obvious as to call for no proof. 
But in reaffirming that truth, we must never for- 
get that while organized labor has rights which 
God Himself respects, it also has duties which it 
must respect. The union that is faithful to its duties 
is the union that can fight most effectively for its 
rights. 

The time for which we all hope can be reached 
in our day. But it can never be reached, as long as 
men whose chief purpose is to loot the wage-earner, 
control the local groups, and are gladly welcomed 
in the inner councils of the national organization. 
We commend this view to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and trust that it will be approved 
by the Association at its national convention next 
month. 


OUR JIM CROW ARMY 


WE have no immediate quarrel with people who 
think it necessary to draw the color line. Argument 
would be useless. We can only hope that in time 
bias will cease to rule them. 

But accepting their contention that Jim Crow 
legislation is their concern, not ours, we can still 
protest when Washington applies Jim Crow legis- 
lation to the army to be formed from the drafted 
soldiers. And we do protest. 

The President tells us that Negro organizations 
will be formed in every branch of the service. In 
this way, “the services of Negroes will be utilized 
on a fair and equitable basis.” 

“Fair and equitable” to whom? 

Not certainly to the Negro. The President’s order 
sets him apart from his fellow-citizens, simply be- 
cause his ancestors came from Africa. 

Logically, then, separate organizations should be 
formed for those Americans whose ancestors lived 
in England, Germany, France, Poland, Italy, and 
the rest. To segregate the Negro, and not segregate 
these, gives us a Jim Crow army. 

What the country needs today is not segrega- 
tion, but union. As far as the army is concerned, 
the President’s order establishes the first, and bans 
the second. 
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SO GREAT FAITH 


OUR Lord’s very presence was a convincing testi- 
mony to the truth of His preaching. The people 
could recognize that His life corresponded perfectly 
with the holiness of His doctrine, and furnished a 
striking contrast to the self-seeking and hypocrisy 
of the ordinary teachers among the Scribes and the 
Pharisees. They also knew that on many occasions 
He had added to the effect of His words by mani- 
festing His authority as the Master of life and 
death. Our Lord proved His Divinity not only by 
the holiness of His message, but also by exercising 
powers which belong to God alone. 

Immediately after the Sermon on the Mount, 
during which He gave us the Beatitudes and the 
“Our Father,” sublimest of all prayers, Jesus 
showed His power as God by healing a leper. Push- 
ing through the crowd that surrounded Our Lord, 
the leper, as we read in tomorrow’s Gospel (Saint 
Matthew, viii, 1-13) knelt to adore Jesus. His 
heart was filled with confidence, yet he was per- 
fectly resigned to God’s Will. “Lord, if thou wilt,” 
he pleaded, “thou canst make me clean.” The an- 
swer to this touching prayer came at once. Jesus 
laid His Sacred Hand, so soon to be pierced by the 
executioners’ nails, upon the leper, and at the 
words, “I will, be thou made clean,” he stood erect, 
happy and “cleansed.” 

As he hastened to show himself to the priest, a 
great gentleman drew near to Our Lord. The title 
belongs to this Gentile, not because he was a man 
of consequence, and not wholly on account of his 
courtesy to Jesus, but, rather, because of the kind- 
ness which he showed to his poor servant. It is not 
difficult to be courteous to our superiors, and most 
of us are fairly polite to our equals. But true cour- 
tesy shows itself in our consideration for the feel- 
ings and needs of people whom we do not like. It 
determines our attitude toward the argumentative 
ignorant, dull clods, termagants, and (God forgive 
us for rating our fellowmen) toward those whom, 
for one reason or another, we consider our infe- 
riors; the man who sweeps the street, for instance, 
or derelicts in the poorhouse. For courtesy is found- 
ed on Christian charity, or it is a counterfeit. 

The Centurion asked nothing for himself. He told 
Jesus that one of his servants was very sick, and 
when Our Lord offered to go home with him to 
heal the sick man, gave an answer made immortal 
by its humility, courtesy and faith. It touched the 
Heart of Jesus so deeply that He cried out to the 
crowd, “Amen, I say to you that I have not found 
so great faith in Israel.” The answer is so dear to 
the Church that she keeps the memory of it in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and reminds us of it as 
often as we receive Holy Communion. “Lord, I am 
not worthy that thou shouldst enter under my 
roof.” 

The Gospel for tomorrow recalls to us two great 
Sacraments. “Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make 
me clean,” our hearts pray as we go into the tri- 
bunal of penance. Say only the word, O most lov- 
ing Physician, that our souls may be healed as You 
deign to enter under our roof. 
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NEWMAN 


EpitTor: Mother Agatha has rightly taken excep- 
tion (AMERICA, September 29) to a statement in 
my letter regarding Newman as a philosopher. 

That Newman is not and did not consider him- 
self a philosopher, in the strict sense of the term, 
is true. Yet in a broader sense of the term New- 
man was a philosopher. He walked as an intimate 
in those fields of speculation which provide the 
subject matter of philosophy. He certainly felt him- 
self heir to the great tradition of the Schoolmen, 
and in a sense spent his life in attaining a goal 
similar to theirs. If the Scholastics devoted their 
efforts toward showing that the life of reason 
was, and must be, in conformity with faith, then 
Newman may be said to have devoted his efforts 
towards showing an increasingly agnostic world 
that the life of faith should be, and necessarily is, 
in conformity with reason. All his major works 
bear on this central problem. 

It is true he was not concerned, save perhaps in 
the Grammar, with strict philosophical demonstra- 
tions. The problem explicated there is a philosophi- 
cal one, but even there the treatment is apologetic 
and polemic. But Newman again and again iden- 
tifies himself with the philosophic approach to prob- 
lems of history, theology and other fields of intel- 
lectual interest and speculation. It was as a philoso- 
pher that he proposed to train young students at 
the Catholic University of Ireland. 

It is possible to sharply distinguish the pursuit 
or discovery of truth and the advancement or 
spread of truth. If the former is the province of 
the philosopher and the latter the province of the 
apologist, then Newman is not a philosopher His 
concern was the diffusion of truth, the acknowl- 
edgement of truth. But Newman would have each 
student, and himself as master, sufficiently a 
philosopher to sit in judgment on the opinions and 
the arguments advanced. 

Mother Agatha’s statement that Newman’s writ- 
ings on philosophy are limited to one province, rea- 
son, lends itself to an unfortunate interpretation 
which obviously the writer does not wish. That 
philosophical writings could be in any other prov- 
ince than that of reason is, of course, self-contra- 
dictory. The great Commentary on Newman has 
not yet been written. What his position will be 
after that analysis remains to be seen. In the mean- 
time, instead of taking away from Newman’s great- 
ness, I would see it increased, see the lip-service 
to his educational ideals translated into practice, 
the verbal acknowledgement of his literary pre- 
cepts translated into imitation, his apostolic fervor 
bear fruit in the zeal of his disciples. And whether 
he belongs among those who have changed the 
course of Western civilization or no, Newman is 





certainly a dominant figure in the Catholic culture 
of the English-speaking world. I merely complain 
that though his admirers are many, his followers 
are few. 


Pontiac, Mich. F. J. MACHUGH 


NEGRO PROBLEM 


Epitor: Sh! The Negro Problem is sleeping. At 
least, Louis L. Allen, in Colored and White Under 
Southern Skies (AMERICA, October 12), would have 
us think so. There it lies, the Problem, in its little 
crib, a smile of hope on its lips, and a star of peace 
gleaming in at the window. 

I rub my eyes. A missionary who has lived nine 
years in the Deep South and been actively in- 
terested in the Negro for twenty-two, I wonder 
whether I have been seeing, all this time, what 
isn’t so. The Allen optimism is charming and mag- 
netic. Alas, though, methinks I am getting too old— 
and experienced—to be worthy of sharing it. 

He sees white and colored “living together in 
peace and amity and in general prosperity.” To- 
gether? They are, socially, still as far apart as 
Madagascar and Massachusetts. Peace? Truss up 
a tiger or sit on a kitten, and that kind of peace 
would be sheer consequence. Amity? The loving 
relation of an arm to a crutch and the necessary 
submission of the crutch to the arm. General pros- 
perity? If Mr. Allen explored some of the typical 
colored sections of a Deep South city, he would 
find, I fear, that the prosperity is neither a gen- 
erality nor prosperity at all. 

He feels that the more intelligent and thought- 
ful Negroes deem segregation on street-cars (back- 
seats and not many of them) “the best and hap- 
piest arrangement for the present.” Tut, tut! I 
wish he could overhear what a priest, to whom the 
colored speak their minds rather freely, daily has 
to listen to. 

But, he insists, segregation assures to Negroes 
“congenial companionship.” Maybe it does. Never- 
theless they do not and cannot understand why 
congenial companionship should have to be pur- 
chased at the cost of self-respect. They are not 
lepers, and they are mystified that they have to 
pay full price for the privilege of being thrust into 
places which proclaim them such. 

He avers that Southerners kindly supply more 
schools for the colored than Negro taxes warrant. 





(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of the writers. Though the Editor publishes them, 
he may or may not agree with them. Just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor be- 
lieves that letters should be limited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, and merely tolerates lengthy 
epistles.) 
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Indeed! Relatively to their poverty, the under- 
privileged pay far higher rates than white folk and 
get much lower returns. The South spends many 
times more money each year per white child than 
per colored. Though the land is poor, the powers- 
that-be manage to comport themselves as com- 
paratively wealthy toward such little ones as they 
favor. 

So Negroes “love the pure ebon color that is 
natural to their African descent.” Mon Dieu! What 
a pleasant thought with which to salve a Southern 
conscience. Now, I do not believe, from my fairly 
wide observation, that colored people are concerned 
about marrying into the white group; but I can 
testify that they do deeply resent laws and regu- 
lations which interpret them as things apart, and 
which wink at wrong interracial relations while 
fiercely forbidding the decent sort. Too, they are 
not so proud of their very distant African origin 
that they find it easy to forget the country of 
their actual birth. They are citizens of the land 
of the free and feel that legal enactments which 
treat them like aliens—and filthy ones, at that— 
are wholly un-American. If we desire them to love 
their color, we could not act more foolishly than 
by rendering it a badge of disability and shame. 

Ah, no! The Negro Problem is not asleep; and 
like Macbeth, it will probably sleep no more, in- 
asmuch as it has murdered sleep. Besides, nice, 
Christian-sounding articles, which un-Christianly 
do their share toward maintaining an intolerable 
status quo, do more than their share toward keep- 
ing the Negro disturbed by getting under his skin. 
Some colored students who read Mr. Allen’s well- 
meant and well-written little excursion into Afra- 
merica have told me that it affected them like a 
superior poke in the ribs and—well, a super-su- 
perior pain in the neck. 

New Orleans, La. EDWARD F. MurPHy, S.S.J. 


EpiTor: I would like to rebut L. L. Allen’s recently 
published reply to my article on race conflict, but 
since he dismisses my scientific evidence as “bio- 
logical tinkering,” ignores the legal history of the 
subject which was the core of my essay, and con- 
centrates his criticism upon my “subtle insinua- 
tions” and “invidious assumptions,” I am unable to 
do so. I can, however, briefly restate my thesis, in 
the hope of arousing scmeone else who will not 
skirt my case and read into it a senseless attack 
on a whole section of that nation, but will come to 
grips on the subject matter. 

It is a cardinal principle of our legal system that 
distinctions in law must be rational. The distinc- 
tion we call “race” is irrational because based on 
an anthropological fallacy. That is my thesis. 

My article was not an attack on the South. (Mr. 
Allen will be surprised to learn that I once at- 
tended the University of Mississippi, not seventy 
miles from his house). I find class cleavage along 
racial lines in all parts of the country. Reading the 
law of the subject, it occurred to me that something 
very like National Socialist anti-Semitic legislation 
could be enacted by our States without changing 
our constitutions. And the essay was born. 
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When a Negro criticizes my thesis I will be con- 
vinced of its errors. Meanwhile educated, articulate 
Negro correspondents have approved it heartily. 

Cambridge, Mass. MARSHALL SMELSER 


U. S.-MEXICO 


Epitor: The Communistic government of Mexico 
could not exist if it were not for the fact that our 
United States is underwriting it financially to the 
tune of $20,000,000 annually. 

On March 18, 1939, Mexico confiscated all 
foreign owned oil properties within her borders. 
This was a major step in the Communism of 
Mexico. That day stands out in Mexico as history. 
A huge tanker was built by Mexico and the ship 
was named The Eighteenth of March. This tanker 
arrived in the Port of Perth Amboy, N. J., on March 
17, 1940, and runs regularly between Mexico and 
ports in and around New York City, flaunting in 
the faces of the citizens of the United States two 
things: (1) That Mexico is Communistic; (2) To 
attain that end, we have seized the property of 
American citizens amounting to almost a billion, 
and ask: “What are you going to do about it’’? 

The saddest part of it all is that the Roosevelt 
Administration, and particularly our Ambassador 
to Mexico, Josephus Daniels, not only applaud, but 
underwrite it to the extent of $20,000,000 annually. 

Perth Amboy, N. J. JOSEPH F. DEEGAN 


CRITIC CRITICIZED 


Eprtor: A letter by Pierre M. Clear (AMERICA, 
September 28) questions the connection of morality 
with poverty. 

It seems strange that a man who knows so much 
about dialectics as his letter shows has not read 
the encyclical of the late Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XI. In his Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, the 
Pontiff described the conditions in slums as places 
where morality was a practical impossibilty. For 
morality there must be some chance for decency, 
and there can be no decency where there is no 
privacy. 

Tad Eckham has done a notable service in his 
article, Housing Comes to San Antonio (August 
31). It is a worthy companion article to his pre- 
vious contributions to the Ford labor dispute and 
the Red terrorism of Ybor. 

The one truism uttered by Pierre M. Clear is 
the following: “Much is to be done to alleviate the 
condition of the poor.” Father Tranchese has done 
much to the lasting credit of the Jesuit work in 
our Southwest among the poor Mexican people. 
The late Archbishop of San Antonio has described 
some of the work done here at Guadalupe in the 
Extension Magazine, including a picture of the 
grocery depot for starving Mexicans living in the 
slum area. 

What a pity that critics of such works never 
think first of contributing something to alleviate 
the destitution of the poor! For such neglect we 
have fault to find with those who live in palaces. 

San Antonio, Tex. J. B. CaRBAJAL, S.J. 
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VOX POP IN THE GOOD GREY POET 


GEORGE SWIFT 








THE poet, Heinrich Heine: “I am a soldier in the 
liberation war of humanity.” But Heine’s “libera- 
tion” was a thing of the schools and the garrets. In 
this day of threatened liberty, we need for the 
strengthening of our hearts a poet who can bring 
us a spirit of liberty less attenuated than the Frei- 
heit of Heine—or the Liberté of Bérenger, or the 
Freedom of Shelley. We need a poet, American and 
democratic; a poet of the open air whose stanzas 
breathe of the out-of-doors and do not smell of the 
lamp. 

For this reason, we must rediscover Walt Whit- 
man. We must reclaim our laureate from the Gallic 
analysis of Balzagette, from the Germanic Fach- 
kritik of Kuno Francke, from the flaccid English 
estheticism of John Addington Symonds. 

You do not put the butterfly on the wheel. Nor 
do you analyze the poetry of Whitman. It speaks 
for itself. These golden strophes smell freshly of 
the pine woods and are redolent of the New Jersey 
fields. 

Whitman’s name is associated with the town of 
Camden. This town, where he lived at 328 Mickle 
Street, is a Mecca for Whitmanites and is dotted 
with mementos of the poet. It is also famous for 
Campbell’s soup. 

Our Good Grey Poet did not disdain town life. In 
fact, he has penned paeans to the life of city dwell- 
ers. But his real love was the country, where the 
voices of Nature spoke to the soul, the air was 
purer and fresher and one could have flowers or 
listen to the birds and rivers. His days in Mickle 
Street were tolerable due only to the proximity of 
the lordly Delaware. 

The color and aroma of the countryside are in 
his verse, and we associate him, “Resting the grass 
amid and upon,” with the ampler spaces. There he 
tore his shirt open to the sun and breeze; there he 
found health and will-power. Of course, Whitman 
(according to one of his biographers) caught an 
attack of rheumatism after this experiment in 
Rousseauism. But the poetry is with us always. 

Emerson detected the authentic bucolic note in 
Leaves of Grass. Not only was he the first to per- 
ceive it, but he communicated his appreciation by 
letter to Whitman. The latter was “transported.” 
Later there was a cooling of Emerson’s enthusiasm 
for Whitman’s poetry. But not before Emerson had 
attempted, under the influence of this new poetic 





force, to renew his own familiarity with Nature. He 
took up gardening. There is a literary canard pic- 
turing the Massachusetts Brahmin amid the flowers 
and vegetables. ““Take care, papa,” cried his little 
son (Augustine Birrell tells the story), seeing him 
at work with a spade, “you will dig your leg.” 

What is pertinent to us is that Whitman’s inspir- 
ation did not come from contemplating the beauty 
of the ancient Greek gods, as was the case with 
Heine. The pulse of the blood of life is in him. 
Where Heine gave his ardors to the Daphnaean 
Apollo and Shelley celebrated the Euripidean Pro- 
metheus, Whitman sings of the love of man for 
man. 

Contrast Whitman’s conception of practical de- 
mocracy with the vague and sentimental socialism 
of our modern poets. We see that democracy has 
scope and dignity. There is no petulant whining 
against economic evils; no puling over the inequali- 
ties of human life. He describes our America as 
the place 

Where the citizen is always the head and ideal, and 

President, Mayor, Governor, and what not, are 

agents for pay. 
Here is the ambient in which “a new brood, native, 
athletic, continental” can gird up its loins for the 
life-and-death struggle with Fascism. 

Whitman has given us several poems on his own 
experiences in the war between the States. One in 
particular is full of the martial spirit: 

To hear the crash of artillery—to see the glistening 

of bayonets and musket barrels in the sun! 

To see men fall and die and not complain! 

All men do not serve their country best in the fir- 
ing-line, or by sabering the opposing gunners after 
a quick, fierce charge. Whitman was close to battle, 
although he was never a soldier. His was the more 
humane task. He attended the wounded men, as a 
nurse accompanying the Union Army. 

Living in an era of social reconstruction, Whit- 
man envisioned a commonwealth according to his 
own prescription. Love, fidelity, social service and 
generous comradeship are the requisites of citizen- 
ship. He never questioned his formula. Nor should 
we; for his words have a heartening effect in these 
dark and dictated days: 

Over the carnage rose prophetic a voice, 


Be not disheartened—Affection shall solve the prob- 
lems of Freedom yet. 
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It is noteworthy that a translation of his poems, 
issued by the propagandists of Baku as late as 1922, 
spurred the workers to the reconstruction of the 
Russian oil industry. Petrograd university students 
formed a literary society in his honor. But even in 
Czarist Russia, Whitman had a vogue. In 1905, 
Chukovsky printed a translation of Pioneers, O 
Pioneers! thereby contributing impetus to the sub- 
terranean movement toward what our liberty-lov- 
ing President has designated “that interesting and 
important social experiment.” 

Like Emerson and Whittier, Whitman was a 
champion of the Abolitionist Movement. He be- 
friended many other social advances. Franklin 
Adams; or The Inebriate was his contribution to 
the cause of Temperance. Nor do we accept in too 
literal sense his statement that this “tale of the 
times” was written solely for money. Certainly 
there is no such shadow on the shining idealism 
with which he espoused the enfranchisement of 
women. 

Cynics of the type of H. L. Mencken poke fun at 
“lady politicoes.” Whitman has our heart-felt ad- 
miration. “I am the poet of the woman,” he tells 
us, “the same as the man.” Anne Gilchrist said: 
“Whitman’s poems for woman are a veil woven out 
of her own soul.” It was the Good Grey Poet who 
heralded “The athletic American matron speaking 
in public to crowds of listeners.” 

The history of his personal relations with women 
is vague and perplexing. Whitman was either eva- 
sive or boastfully preposterous concerning his 
affaires de coeur—even among his closest friends. 
This much is certain. Mrs. Gilchrist, who wrote 
A Woman’s Estimate of Walt Whitman, came from 
England for the sole purpose of being near him. 
When she besought him for the honor of marrying 
him and bearing him children, his only response 
was to call her most nobly his “noblest woman 
friend.” 

But there was a certain Frances Wright, after- 
wards Mme. D’Arusmont, who remained “one of 
the sweetest of sweet memories.” Even in his old 
age at Camden, he spoke frequently of the influ- 
ence she had exercised over his adolescence. His 
father, a carpenter, attended meetings at which 
workingmen were agitating for the ten-hour day. 
Miss Wright could be eloquent on this subject, and 
was the principal speaker at several meetings. 
Young Walt saw, heard and adored. There are rec- 
ords of other addresses made by this lady, on free- 
dom of thought, democratic ideals, women, women 
and property, theology and religion, money and the 
United States Bank, the slavery issue, and political 
struggles of the time. 

Whitman, in My Book and I, has written: 


I know very well that my Leaves could not pos- 
sibly have emerged from any other era than the lat- 
ter half of the nineteenth century, nor any other 
land than America, and from the absolute triumph 
of the National Union arms. 


He had heard the liberating message of William 
Ellery Channing; he heard it repeated by Emerson. 
He was inspired in his Starting from Paumanok to 
write: “I say that the real and permanent grandeur 
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of these States must be their religion.” Of course, 
it was not the starched creedalism of the past that 
Whitman had in mind. He looked forward to new, 
native religion, or to the old one completely re- 
vamped for a new age and a new race. There was 
to be no “holiness of not doing certain things, and 
yet leaving so many things undone.” He preferred 
the beasts of the field that 
. .. do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their 


sins; 
They do not make me sick discussing their duty to 


He proposed a religion established on the needs and 
aspirations of an enlightened age and the desires of 
the human heart: 


What do you suppose I would intimate to you in a 
hundred ways, but that man or woman is as good 
as God. 


“I was asked today whether your belief in im- 
mortality persisted,” his biographer, Traubel, once 
said to him. 

“What did you say?” asked Walt. 

“I said that if immortality depended upon your 
or any man’s belief in it you could not believe. I 
said that immortality is seen and felt. I said that 
you see and feel it.” 

“Amen!” cried the poet. 

One person, Peter Doyle, stands out as Whit- 
man’s friend. The poet’s billets-doux to this Phila- 
delphia horse-car conductor are preserved in a 
book called Calamus. We have a picture of Doyle 
after the poet’s death. “He showed us,” wrote Dr. 
Percival W. Wiksell in his personal recollections of 
Peter Doyle, “an old raglan Whitman had given 
him, and said that, when he felt lonely or blue, he 
wrapped himself in it, and was at once calm, 
cheered, and restored.” 

In making his will, Whitman incorporated the 
following item: “I give to my friend, Peter Doyle, 
my silver watch.” 

Doyle never got the bequest. Some time between 
the writing of the will and the addition of the codi- 
cil, the two friends fell out. The biographers of 
Whitman have entered a conspiracy of silence; the 
facts have been carefully concealed. Yet the sup- 
plementary document tells a whole story in this 
curt entry: “I give my silver watch to Harry Staf- 
ford instead of Peter Doyle.” Alas, the constancy 
of genius! 

There are many reports of Whitman’s burial in 
1892, most of which concur in describing it as a 
lachrymose affair. Several of his admirers did their 
poetical best to infandum renovare dolorem. News- 
papers carried details of the ceremony at Camden, 
all showing a nice respect for truth and decorum. 
But, in November, 1913, fifteen years after the 
event, an alarming account of the funeral appeared 
in the Moscow Bulleteni Literaturi i Zhizni. We 
have space only for the final and most poignant 
paragraph: 

“At sundown, the funeral procession started. 
The musicians played vulgar songs; the six pall- 
bearers were drunk.” 

So much for the anti-democratic mind of pre- 
revolutionary Russia. 
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RODENTS GNAWING 
A FAIR LAND’S VITALS 


I Saw FRance Fauu. By René de Chambrun. William 

Morrow and Co. $2.50 
THIS book is not a translation. Count René de Cham- 
brun is as American as he is French. His background is 
impressive. Born of an American mother, inheriting on 
the paternal side by direct descent from Lafayette the 
privilege of American citizenship, son-in-law to Pierre 
Laval, he has lived in America where he was admitted 
to the practice of law, and he is also a member of the 
French bar. His military training he received at the 
famous St. Cyr. 

The story of his country’s defeat holds a double inter- 
est. There is first the narrative of his personal experi- 
ences which, being an artistic raconteur, he tells vividly, 
yet with soldierly modesty and brevity, with much Gallic 
wit and a touch of more obvious American humor; and 
then there is his lawyer’s analysis of the causes of 
France’s fall. 

His story is his own; it were unfair to skeletonize it. 
Read it, and you will like its author, a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. But the lessons he draws from the war 
are for all his fellow American citizens. The Maginot 
Line was wasted effort, steel, money, and it left the 
country with little resources to build planes and tanks. 
At this point he quotes Bonaparte, originator of light- 
ning war, against the principle of a purely defensive 
army, and still more, against an army rendered immo- 
bile behind fortifications. On the political side, the par- 
liamentary system of France was “obsolete” (a chari- 
table understatement) and incapable of producing need- 
ed reforms. Between the victory of 1918 and the Battle 
of Flanders, a period of twenty-two years, France had 
forty-four prime ministers and over a thousand minis- 
ters. The more immediate cause of defeat was M. Blum 
and his Front Populaire. The author actually heard this 
man who had gotten into office, as did Daladier and the 
Communist Thorez, by promises of low hours of labor, 
peace and liberty, stand up in the Chamber of Deputies 
and shout at the Conservatives, “Je vous hais.” 

This administration shelved General Weygand who 
had dared to warn France of her military weakness; it 
tolerated such incidents as the telephone call of M. 
Thorez to Moscow to learn from Stalin how he was to 
cast his seventy-three Communist ballots; it reduced 
working hours to forty-two per week while Germany was 
working night and day. By 1937 production of planes 
had fallen to thirty-seven per month whereas the Ger- 
man figures were at least 800 per month. When war 
came equipment was ten to one, and manpower two to 
one, in favor of Germany. The decline of French morale 
was not a sudden process. From Briand to Daladier the 
people were lulled into a false sense of security with the 
slogan, “We will keep you out of war.” The Communist 
propaganda was so deadly that the legend of the two 
hundred families persists even today. 

During the war, the truth about Germany was deliber- 
ately withheld from the people. For instance, Paul Rey- 
naud said: “Germany’s road to iron ore in Norway and 
Sweden is forever barred.” And so the hopes of the 
radical politicians were doled out to the people as facts. 
Germany was starving and her people about to revolt; 
tanks and armored cars were of pasteboard and broke 
down on the road to Austria. But all these lies have been 
imported and peddled in America, while Marshal Pétain’s 
now famous words, quoted by the author, have been 
studiously played down in our press: “We lost the war 
because we had not enough children.” 
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This liaison officer shows a maximum of restraint 
when he speaks of the French refugees who “came to 
New York in order to attack with tongue and with pen 
the devoted patriots who, after the greatest panic and 
the worst catastrophe in my country’s history, have ac- 
cepted the terrible and heart-breaking duty of attempt- 
ing to bring order out of chaos in a nation not only 
morally and physically shattered, but still occupied by 
the conquerer.” The smear campaign against the Vichy 
government is on; but a son of Lafayette is here to tell 
America the truth. Georce T. EBERLE 


ERRATIC CHART 
OF GOETHE'S GENIUS 


THE BELoveD RETuRNS. By Thomas Mann. Alfred A. 

Knopf. $2.50 
THERE is the shell of a story here in the visit of 
Werther’s. Charlotte in her old age to Weimar where 
Goethe, who immortalized his Lotte in literature, stoops 
from his elegant eminence to welcome her with disdain- 
ful patience. But there is no real story. Mr. Mann has 
written a treatise on the nature of genius and he chooses 
Goethe as its concrete embodiment. He knows a great 
deal about Goethe and he says a great deal about genius. 
To defend himself, however, against possible errors in 
his rather sententious definitions, he cautiously speaks 
his piece through the mouths of inferior and very inci- 
dental characters whose pedantry he can ridicule. He 
shows his hero built up or laid out by a hotel clerk, by 
a private secretary, by a rather lush and romantic young 
lady, by Goethe’s own son and by the sentimental Lotte. 

The clerk is typical of a class that “takes pleasure in 
bowing down and in giving its leaders an exaggerated 
pose of authority.” The poor imbecile breathes Goethe. 
The secretary is a disappointed professor who speaks 
casually of “the imperium of German thought,” and 
attributes to the master “that coldness and destructive 
equanimity which is characteristic of God.” He is a 
hypocrite who hates but adores Goethe. The girl sees in 
the genius only a domestic tyrant, a violent egocentric, 
disloyal to the German mind and movement, “always on 
the side of aristocratic privilege.” 

She is afraid of Goethe, aware of his power, but 
loathes his admiration for Napoleon. Young Goethe de- 
fines his father as “an incalculable genius” and defends 
his habit of meeting and loving and leaving women, by 
his Zeus-like majesty and his “right to live by the fun- 
damental law of self-government.” 

Goethe’s son is a toneless echo, signifying nothing. 
Lotte’s opinion has no value. 

Mr. Mann corrects all these viewpoints, but he does it 
with a sneer. He takes occasion to blurt out his con- 
tempt for all things German, for the “typical Teutonic 
tactlessness,” the “cloudy vaporings” they use for 
thought, for “the pig-headed craving to be a unique na- 
tion,” which he sees as a betrayal of the real German 
character. “His Excellence,” Goethe, is never a genius in 
the kingdom of philosophy, sound thought or lasting 
judgment, because he changes his costumes too fre- 
quently as he plays his successive roles of Pantheist, 
Agnostic, Idealist or Hegelian. His soaring is in other 
fields where a high disregard for God or man, form or 
fashion, proclaims him the man apart, the daring spirit 
that must fly or die. 

Which of the interpreters speaks for Thomas Mann? 
The author does not answer this all-important question. 
You cannot pin him down. He has a disclaimer ready 
for any objection you may urge, by pointing out that not 
he, but Reimar or Lotte held that questionable opinion. 
I think there is a heavy dose of pro domo sua in the 
whole study. We are led to infer that Mr. Mann is the 
genius, “the man of heroic thought,” the independent 
who needs no longer the rules of symmetry and coher- 
ence that guide good writing. His position is assured. 

















His German prose is classic. His criticisms probe and 
reach ultimates. But he should not be too arrogant. Page 
following page without an indenting paragraph can bore 
even his worshippers. His cavalier dispensing with time- 
values in the present volume, his studied non-conformity 
to approved forms, his uncharacteristic and unbelievable 
conversations build up a monstrous challenge to the 
reading public: “Take it or leave it—but remember, I’m 
Thomas Mann.” I shall remember and I urge readers 
very ardently to leave it. It is not worth taking. 
RaYMOND J. McINNIS 


TALE OF TWO CENTURIES’ 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


JOHN Baptist DE La Sate. By Martin Dempsey. 

The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50 
THIS is an interesting and authoritative life of the 
founder of the Brothers of the Christian Schools or the 
“Christian Brothers,” as they are popularly known. It is 
also their “Record of the Years,” a glorious pageant of 
two hundred and sixty-one years devoted to Catholic 
education throughout the world. The glory, both of the 
saintly founder and of the Congregation itself, is that 
of the Cross. Poverty, want, persecution, misunderstand- 
ing, exile, practical extinction—these have been the 
spiritual dowry of the Brothers. But grace, and corre- 
spondence with it, have prevailed in each instance. The 
Brothers continue their good fight, and their battle front, 
until a year ago at least, was the largest in their history. 

Their founder was an instrument in the hands of 
Providence to enrich the Church in her educational work. 
A Canon of the metropolitan See of Rheims, he stumbled, 
as it were, on his particular vocation. He recognized it, 
and thereafter devoted his life, even his honor, to it. His 
zeal was not limited to fair weather. It was equally vig- 
orous in times of tempest, let the storm rage over him 
personally, or over his Congregation. Both suffered from 
the attacks of the prevailing Jansenism and Gallicanism, 
but both were ever true to the personal representative 
of Christ. Providentially, de La Salle had unusual ex- 
ecutive ability. The Constitutions of the Christian 
Brothers alone prove that. Six years after his death, the 
Congregation received full Papal approval. He was can- 
onized by Leo XIII, May 24, 1900. 

Educators will find in the present volume a clear and 
instructive account of the pedagogical methods of the 
Christian Brothers and their valuable contributions to 
the art and science of education. Father Dempsey merits 
the thanks of Catholic educators, as well as of all lovers 
of good biography. His work was selected as a choice of 
the Spiritual Book Associates. DaNrgL M. O’CONNELL 
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IN THE SHADOW OF LINCOLN’s DEATH. By Otto Hisen- 

schiml. Wilfred Funk. $3 
SOME delvers into history can raise more questions than 
they, or anyone else, can answer. In a preliminary vol- 
ume, Why Was Lincoln Murdered?, the author presented 
an amazing amount of material, skilfully woven into a 
narrative at which scholars are still looking with dubi- 
ous eyes. Here Mr. Eisenschiml returns to Stanton and 
the official delirium which followed Lincoln’s death. 

Stanton was always a harsh and bitter man, and it is 
highly probable that in his last years as Secretary of 
War, he was more than a little mad. That alone can 
explain the outrageous cruelty with which Mrs. Surratt 
and her fellow-prisoners were treated. A few days after 
the assassination, Mrs. Surratt was heavily manacled and 
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thrown into the hold of a gunboat, where she spent day 
after day in solitary confinement. She had received Holy 
Communion on Holy Thursday, the day before Lincoln’s 
assassination, but not until the eve of her death was she 
permitted to see a priest. Even then the permission was 
granted grudgingly. Scarcely less brutal was the treat- 
ment given her fellow-prisoners. During their imprison- 
ment in solitary confinement, their hands were shackled 
in a manner which made writing impossible; they were 
forbidden visitors, and proper access to their counsel. 

Their “trial” outraged the most elementary principles 
of justice and common decency. They were brought be- 
fore a packed military tribunal, although the courts 
were open and in normal session. A military guard con- 
veyed them slowly to the tribunal, for the prisoners 
were not only in heavy irons, but tightly wrapped in 
canvas sacks so that they could neither see nor hear. 
Their counsel was treated with extreme discourtesy, 
and subjected to so many restrictions that the purpose 
of the tribunal soon became evident. Eisenschiml be- 
lieves, correctly, in my opinion, that Reverdy Johnson 
furthered the tribunal’s purpose by withdrawing from 
the case. Johnson had his political ambitions, and none 
was damaged when he left Mrs. Surratt to her fate. 
Every page of Eisenschiml’s narrative is stimulating, but 
the best chapters are the four (pages 91—188) which 
treat of Mrs. Surratt and the conspiracy trial. 

Pau L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


Guitty MEN. By “Cato.” Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

$1.50 
WHOEVER “Cato” may be, he accuses fifteen British 
politicians with serious dereliction of duty in the mat- 
ter of national defense. Baldwin told the Commons 
in 1934, for example, that the Governments “are deter- 
mined in no conditions to accept any position of in- 
feriority with regard to what air force may be raised 
in Germany in the future.” Similar promises and pledges 
by other men in key positions were made right up to 
the outbreak of hostilities, and even then the Govern- 
ment did not exert itself to any great extent in arming 
the country. While the author makes out a strong case 
against prominent British leaders, it is by no means 
certain that the entire burden of guilt should be made 
to rest on their shoulders. If Britain is a democracy, the 
nation at large is in some measure responsible for the 
fact that German airmen are now bombing London. 

The identity of the author of this short indictment 
(143 pages) is nowhere revealed. The accused should 
be informed of the identity of their self-appointed prose- 
cutor. This book was printed in England after Dun- 
kirk. The Government permitted it to be distributed. 
In the American Introduction, Mr. Philip Wittenberg 
makes much ado over the fact that four of the largest 
private firms of book sellers refused to provide the 
public with the book. It seems only fair to point out if 
the manuscript had been signed, each of the four pub- 
lishers would probably have offered the author a con- 
tract. JOHN J. O’CONNOR 


THE ENJOYMENT OF Drama. By Milton Marz. F. S. 

Crofts and Co. $2 
THIS is an excellent up-to-date compendium of dramatic 
theory and practice. The author has an interesting popu- 
lar style and a sound common-sense ability to summarize 
essentials. The first part of the book considers the 
esthetics and technique of the drama, while the sec- 
ond part is a cursory survey of dramatic history accord- 
ing to conventional types and modern trends with good 
illustrative analyses of representative plays. The final 
chapter is an application of this material to the prac- 
tical problem of “How to Judge a Play.” 

Scholars will find little profundity or originality in 
Mr. Marx’ criticism, and many will object to his sug- 
gestion that such plays as Design for Living must be 
criticized from a purely amoral viewpoint, but, for the 
general reader and less advanced student, this may well 
be the most satisfactory of the numerous Introductions 
to Drama. J. W. Ryan 
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WITH funds provided by a variety of sources, from 
bankers to the man who forewent needed dental repairs, 
the Metropolitan Opera stands confidently on the thresh- 
old of its 1940-41 season. Its parterre boxes, the famous 
“Diamond Horseshoe” will no longer exist as such, while 
its grand tier boxes will be replaced by a balcony. Musi- 
cal America can point to it as a prized but expensive 
salvage. With the $1,000,000 contributed by a compas- 
sionate public, the Juillard Foundation’s annual $150,000 
and NBC’s substantial payment for Saturday afternoon 
broadcasts, the Metropolitan’s future should be bright. 

An attractive artistic prospectus was outlined by Gen- 
eral Manager Edward Johnson at his annual fall press 
conference. Perhaps the season’s most eagerly antici- 
pated innovation will be the guest conductorships of 
Italo Montemezzi and Bruno Walter. The former will 
conduct his own opera The Love of the Three Kings, 
successfully revived last season. The latter will direct 
Beethoven’s* Fidelio, Mozart’s Don Giovanni and Sme- 
tana’s The Bartered Bride, this last to be sung in Eng- 
lish. 

Walter’s reputation here is mainly that of a symphonic 
conductor, but much of his fame abroad rests on his 
operatic direction at Salzburg and elsewhere. It was 
hoped that he would conduct some of the Wagnerian 
repertory. However, his Mozart is equally well known 
and with his help, Don Giovanni should be emancipated 
from the usual slapstick version of recent years. Fidelio 
will be watched for also, but this department, at least, 
finds Lotte Lehmann’s absence from the cast a major 
disappointment. 

There will be more emphasis than formerly on the 
lighter works with revivals of Donizetti's Daughter of 
the Regiment and Don Pasquale, presumably to attract 
and hold the newer and younger portion of the Met’s 
audience. “Opera has nothing to do with nationalism,” 
said Mr. Johnson. Hence French, German, and Italian 
will continue to be sung. And Hans Sachs will still pro- 
claim before his Meistersingers that “though the pride 
of Holy Rome shall fall, our sacred German art will 
thrive.” No parallels should be drawn of course. 

In spite of Mr. Johnson’s statement, it is no secret 
that the lovely Czech folk opera is being sung in English 
because sO many objections were raised last season to 
its slated revival in the customary German version. 
Bruno Walter’s presence in the pit is expected more or 
less artistically to sanction the proceedings. 

Verdi’s Ball in Maschera and Il Trovatore will also be 
revived. Gluck’s Alceste will be presented for the first 
time in America. For this production the Czech scenic 
designer, Richard Rychtarik, has been engaged. The sets 
in the sensational production of Shostakovitch’s Lady 
Macbeth of Mzensk in 1935 were his. 

Of the ten new singers engaged, four are Americans, 
two of whom were winners of last winter’s Metropolitan 
Auditions of the Air. Of the others, Germaine Lubin, a 
leading soprano of the Paris Grand Opera, comes with 
most heralding. Expected last year, she sings the dra- 
matic German and French repertory which may mean 
she will provide a badly needed convincing Mellisande 
for Debussy’s unique masterpiece. 

And thus opera, the curious hybrid of the musical 
arts, prepares to carry on, precariously perhaps, but 
courageously too. As snobbery, fashion, and other hand- 
maidens of plutocracy loose their fetters, and opera 
approaches the democratic state of a paying basis, a 
really stable, popular position can be hoped for (and 
some day, popular prices). But this depends, in the last 
analysis, upon the extent of the individual’s willingness 
to accept the conventions imposed by this peculiar mix- 


ture of music, ballet, drama and painting. 
JOHN P. CovENEY 
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THEATRE 








IT HAPPENS ON ICE. Deep in their hearts most habit- 
ual theatregoers have a longing for novelty. They are 
used to drama, melodrama and farce. Just once in so 
often their desire for a change develops into something 
that is almost a passion. The fact accounts in part for 
the success of Dante’s Sim Sala Bim. He is offering us 
something old in itself but exciting and full of novel 
features, and the latest news is that it is to be with us 
through the holidays. Personally, I hope it will linger 
even longer. 

In the meantime, we are offered an even more unusual 
attraction. It is an ice revue, “assembled and produced,” 
the program assures us, by Sonja Henie and Arthur 
Wirtz, at the Center Theatre. That gifted pair may 
have “assembled and produced” it, but I am willing to 
lay a heavy wager that the theatrical genius put into 
the scenes and staging by Leon Leonidoff, the settings 
and costumes and lighting by Norman Bel Geddes, and 
the songs and lyrics by Al Stillman, Vernon Duke, Peter 
de Rose and Fred Alert, will be the secret of the revue’s 
future success. 

For a success it will be. And the two producers deserve 
all the credit their announcement demands, if only for 
their ability in selecting the right aids in this enchant- 
ing combination of stage and skating work. Its novelty 
is the supreme attraction of It Happens on Ice. 

Next to this, and the superb beauty of the spectacle 
the young producers offer us, a large share of the credit 
for the opening acclaim of the production must go to 
Joe Cook. Mr. Cook is always an engaging comedian. If, 
at times, some of us, not as enchanted by clowning as 
others, have felt that there was a bit too much of him, 
that feeling will hardly be experienced by the audiences 
at the Center Theatre. There, in his moments, against 
the superb background of the production, against the 
whirl of movement and the orgy of color, Mr. Cook 
comes into his own and shows his admirers that he can 
triumph even against the attractions of such rivals as 
these. 

Mr. Cook, however, is not the sole representative of 
the stage. There are others—many others. They include 
—among those who appear minus skates—Felix Knight 
and Joan Edwards, who sing some of the production’s 
most taking songs. There are also the Caley sisters, de- 
scribed as “miracles of grace” and deserving the tribute 
even when each stands on one leg with the other reach- 
ing for the ceiling of the stage. There are ballets that 
are charming. Hedi Stenaf’s skating is almost equal to 
that of her great principal, Miss Henie herself, while 
Le Verne, another warm favorite, Lloyd Baxter, Gene 
Berg, Joe Ann Dean and Mary Jane Yoe, all help the 
good work along. 

The best of the ballets, to my taste, is the Romance 
of a Swan, though Your Presence Is Requested hit most 
of the audience even harder. The two most popular 
songs of the production will probably prove to be The 
Moon Fell in the River, and Long Ago; but there are 
many more songs in Jt Happens on Ice that will prob- 
ably be sung and whistled all winter. 

It was Norman Bel Geddes, of course, who had the 
inspiration to build the long ramp that comes from the 
ice surface on the stage down over the orchestra pit, and 
even beyond what were three rows of seats. It is a thrill- 
ing setting for some amazingly taking features. It is 
Mr. Geddes, too, who throws over the whole scene the 
fairyland lights and colors that are so excitingly beau- 
tiful 


All this being so, the feature of the new production 
that has hit New York hardest is its novelty. It superbly 
fills that yearning I mentioned in my first paragraph— 
the theatregoer’s incessant craving for “something dif- 
ferent.” ELIZABETH JORDAN 

















FILMS 


THE LONG VOYAGE HOME. Four of Eugene O’Neill’s 
early plays have been welded into a dramatic form 
which is new but obviously native to the screen. Granted 
Dudley Nichol’s fluent adaptation, the film yet owes its 
unity to John Ford’s direction, just as it owes its power- 
ful effects to his full use of the medium even more than 
to the matter of the original plays. Now that it is no 
longer necessary to rhapsodize over O’Neill’s Province- 
town period, it may be noted that they bear down rather 
heavily on the surface passions. A diversified study of 
character is illuminated by events which have been arti- 
ficially colored by contemporary significance and, here 
and there, spotted by lusty realism. The crew of the 
Glencairn, a tramp freighter, is composed of robust 
types ranging from the brawling, sentimental Gael who 
watches over his mates, to the alcoholic Englishman of 
background and the Swede who yearns for the soil. In 
spite of its Tack of plot, the film sustains an illusion 
of vitality superior by far to the usual tailor-made story. 
Thomas Mitchell dominates a superb cast, capable of 
fine restraint in Ian Hunter and broad humor in Barry 
Fitzgerald. John Wayne, Arthur Shields, Wilfrid Law- 
son, J. M. Kerrigan and Ward Bond are admirable. This 
is a masterly blending of cinematic elements, photog- 
raphy, dialog, characterization, even that long-lost si- 
lence, but preeminently direction. For its dramatic ex- 
cellencies, if not its rough passages, it is recommended 
to mature audiences. (United Artists) 


THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED. Fifteen years 
ago this Sidney Howard play won the Pulitzer Prize and 
helped to make that award the dubious honor it remains 
today. This screen version adds no merit to the original, 
except by way of editing, but again bestows on it better 
acting than it deserves. Of the first production, Basil 
Dean wrote that the performances dwarfed the play, 
and that criticism still holds. It is the cheaply sentimen- 
tal tale of an elderly California grape-grower who pro- 
poses marriage by mail and is made the victim of a 
coarse intrigue between his assistant and the faded 
bride-to-be while he is laid up with an injury. The con- 
clusion, hinting at a remote regeneration for the girl, is 
not more falsely dramatic than the rest of the plot. 
Garson Kanin has tried to give the film a pathetic em- 
phasis which only the splendid acting of Charles Laugh- 
ton and Carole Lombard could translate into human in- 
terest. Harry Carey, Frank Fay and William Gargan are 
capable, but the story is sordidly unattractive. (RKO) 


CHRISTMAS IN JULY. Preston Sturges has attempted 
another feat of virtuosity, pleasanter by far than The 
Great McGinty, although it will not have an equal popu- 
lar success. The chief complaint against the story is that 
it fails to live up to its best moments as it tells how a 
hopeful entrant in a slogan contest is hoaxed into play- 
ing Santa Claus to his tenement neighbors under the 
delusion that he has won first prize. Sturges has written 
and directed a wavering comedy which will nevertheless 
amuse the contest-minded. Dick Powell plays with grow- 
ing conviction, supported by Ellen Drew and Ernest 
Truex in a family-sized entertainment. (Paramount) 


THE QUARTERBACK. The situation which develops in 
this football comedy would giladden the heart of any 
coach, though it might embarrass the college faculty. 
An earnest young student holds his scholarship on the 
strength of his twin brother’s gridiron skill, and by the 
time the deception is discovered a happy ending has 
already reared its head. Wayne Morris does well by 
scholar and star with help from Virginia Dale, Edgar 
Kennedy and Alan Mowbray. This is likeable family 
tare. (Paramount) THomas J. FrrzMorris 











BARRY COLLEGE 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


A Standard Catholic College for Women 


® Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Home Economics and Commercial Edu- 
cation. Special Opportunities in Music, 
Art and Dramatics. Intensive short 
courses carrying college credit for sea- 
sonal studies. 


Becatifal Balidiags Extensive Compes 
In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 
Perpetual Sunshine — Superb Oppertusity fer Outdeer Life 




















NAZARETH 
COLLEGE .... Rochester, N. Y. 


Directed by Sisters of Saint Joseph 


ARTS, SCIENCE, SECRETARIAL, MUSIC, TEACHER 
TRAINING, SOCIAL WORK, ART, NURSING COURSE. 














URSULINE COLLEGE “uistaxk® 


AFFILIATED TO THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
The College where Faith, Devotion and Catholic Action Dominate High Seholar- 
ships. Joined with Fine Social Life. Courses Leading to Degrees in Arts, Sciences 
gee Philosophy. Teachers Certificates. Commercial and Secretarial “Trainiag. 
or further information, address Office of the Dean, 2635 State St., New Orieans, La. 





Academy of M Mt. St. t. Ursula, Bedford Park, New York City 


Marion Avenue, Bronx 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL 
Registered by the University ef the State of New York 
For particulars address: The Mother Superior 





FOR BOYS ALL HALLOWS FOR BOYS 


164th St. and Walton Ave., Bronx, New York, N. Y. 
Private Prep Day School 
Conducted by Christian Brothers of Ireland 
Primary, Grammar and High School Departments 
Chartered by the University of the State of New York 
Modern Cafeteria 
JErome 1-188 





Bus Service 
Write for Catalogue 











XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
LEONARDTOWN, MARYLAND 


SCHOOL fuciScardise semi , Also CAMP CALVERT 
FOR BOYS Say. ore mile trom the school Agarose 
Small Classes - Individual instruction Brother Seeman, 6G. C. F. F. Xoo A.M. 


Forty-Acre Campus - All Sports - Horses 
Tuition $400.00 LEONARDTOWN, BABYLANO 


LEONARD HALL 











SAINT [JOHN'S | 


PARATORY 
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Conducted by the 
BROTHERS OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER 
ACCREDITED TO SATISFY COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
SUPERVISED STUDY — SPORTS FOR ALL 
For catalogue and information, write Headmaster, Box 247 
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NO’ I ICE Advertising rate for 

Notices 6 cents per word, 
including name and address. Payments to be made when 
sending Notices which must be in accord with policies of 
America. Notice must be received at America, 53 Park 
Place, New York, eleven days before date of publication. 





TAKE ADVANTAGE of Indian Summer Weather— 
radiant autumn country color—look at your future Country 
Home—three hours Manhattan. Here’s one: Charming 
Country Home, desirable neighbors. Own your own 
Estate of three idyllic acres high on the bank of the his- 
toric Hudson River; 302 feet your own river frontage. 
A. F. Arthur, Real Estate, 





Full price, $5,000. Terms. 
19 Foxhall, Kingston, N. Y. 








BOOK Manuscripts Wanted. Meritorious works of pub- 
lic interest on all subjects. Write for free booklet. 
Meador Publishing Company, 324 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 











VOICE TRAINING for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed 
by Clergy and Laity. Special rate for Speakers Course of 
ten lessons. Directress of Music, Notre Dame College, 
State Island. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 132 West 74th Street, 
New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet on request. 








BOY SAVIOUR MOVEMENT PUBLICATIONS. Jesus 
as Boy and Youth in Christian Education by Rev. Mario 
Barbera, S.J., Rome, Italy. Booklets by Father Walsh: 
A Call of the Shepherd; Devotion to the Boy Saviour for 
the School and the Home; A Plea for Reverence; Words 
of the Hymns of the Devotion; Indulgenced Prayer of the 
Devotion in 27 languages. Any of the above booklets 
postpaid, ten cents (stamps accepted). Loyal and True 
Hymnal, cloth binding, postpaid fifty cents. Price of all 
above complete, postpaid $1.00. Rev. W. H. Walsh, S.J., 
986 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








JUXTALINEAR TRANSLATIONS: (FitzGerald-Som- 
mer) Caesar, Cicero, Virgil. Make Prelection Method 
available to all Latin teachers. Endorsed by America, 
Commonweal, Catholic World, etc. A boon to teachers. 
Circular free. Continental Press, Ilion, N. Y. 








PUBLIC Speaking Course. Twelve enduring lessons. By 
Natalie de Roche, (Apt. 25) 504 West 11lth Street, New 
York, N. Y. (UNiversity 4-7606.) Highest references. 








SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys 
too. A man’s store. Many of the Clergy are our steady 
customers—we welcome your patronage. 117 Church Street, 
Corner Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 








“COME FOLLOW ME,” an interesting 12 p. quarterly, 
25 cents a year, to encourage religious vocations among 
girls for all Sisterhoods. Address: 389 East 150th Street, 
Bronx, New York. The Little Flower Mission Circle. 








BOOKS WANTED: “Many pastors ask me for books for 
the school libraries in order to fulfill the Government 
regulation of having a certain number of books. So any 
kind of books, new or old, on any subject provided only in 
English will be useful.”—Most Rev. J. T. G. Hayes, S.J., 
Bishop of Cagayan, Oriental Misamis, P. I. 


P. S.—If subscribers wish, they may send such books to 
Bishop Hayes, care of The America Press, 53 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. When shipping by mail remove ALL 


written matter. | 
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EVENTS 


SYMBOLS of the distant past suddenly swarmed into 
the modern scene. . . . A system of fortifications built 
by the Gauls 2,000 years ago was discovered beneath 
the Maginot Line. . . . Unearthed also was a ballot box 
used in New England in the year 1647. For stuffing this 
ballot box with three beans instead of one when he 
voted, one Michael Smyth was fined, an historical study 
indicated. . . . With time pressing and no barber near 
the movie set, a film star shaved with a museum razor 
made in 1740 A.D. ... In the Midwest, a candidate, clad 
in a suit of armor, addressed throngs, urged them to 
elect him. . . . In New York, a gentleman in evening 
clothes walked through the crowded streets, carrying a 
fifteen-century halberd. He had been to a dinner, walked 
off with the rare antique when nobody was watching. 
. . - A New York department store advertised “charm- 
ing old pill, snuff and scent boxes, some dating between 
1796 and 1820 . . . perfume sponges still in some. . 
most of them the right size to carry your vitamin, aspirin 
and saccharine tablets.” . . . Primitive fortifications, suits 
of armor, halberds, venerable ballot boxes and razors— 
all getting into the news because, as symbols of strange, 
vanished epochs, they have become objects of curi- 
a 


In the fast-approaching World of Tomorrow, our own 
highly esteemed, up-to-date gadgets will appear strange 
and fantastic. . . . Indeed, time is already shoveling some 
twentieth-century refuse on the dust heap of the ages. 
At this year’s auto show, 1905 and even 1910 models 
looked like museum pieces and provoked condescending 
smiles from the ultra-modern. .. . It is quite likely that 
before many centuries pass, a future writer will be in- 
diting an article about the resurgence of symbols from 
the vanished twentieth-century era. .. . It may run as 
follows. .. . 

Symbols of the distant past suddenly swarmed into 
the modern scene. . . . A system of fortifications, called 
the Maginot Line, built by a people known as the French, 
was unearthed by archeologists. . . . Three voting ma- 
chines used by the ancient Americans were discovered. 
A historical study revealed that a practice described as 
“repeating” was greatly aided by these machines... . 
George J. Kuttupp, well-known actor, paid a sporting 
bet yesterday by shaving with a razor made in 1940. 
He suffered only a few wounds which were not con- 
sidered serious. . . . Attired in coat, vest and pants, the 
attire worn by men in the middle twentieth-century, a 
candidate addressed a political meeting. His costume 
caused so much laughter that he could not be heard. 
...A gentleman yesterday walked through the crowded 
streets carrying a 1940 rifle. The bizarre weapon attrac- 
ted huge throngs, resulted in a traffic snarl. . . . The 
No-Credit Store ran this interest-provoking advertise- 
ment: “We have acquired and are placing in our ‘Be- 
lieve It or Not’ Exhibit eleven compact cases typical 
of those carried by twentieth-century ladies.” 


History’s dust heap is ever rising higher and higher. 
. . . Our houses, clothes, vehicles, weapons, languages 
will soon be things of the past, objects of curiosity, 
perhaps even of laughter. . . . Everything in the world 
is growing into an antique. . . . Everything but One 
Thing, the Catholic Church. . . . In the days of the hal- 
berdiers, the Catholic Church was ancient, yet modern. 
It is the same in 1940. The Mass is old, but a very mod- 
ern thing. The priestly vestments are not antiques, 
though older than most antiques. When present-day 
coats, vests and pants will be seen only at costume 
balls, the priestly vestments will still be modern things. 
. . » In the World of Tomorrow and the Day After, 
everything we know will be antiques except the Catho- 
lic Church. : THE PARADER 











